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Lavy LOUISA WINGROVE. 


LET T ER I. 
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Miſs Ro CHDALE to Miſs Wen onA. - 


Woodvill. 


$I erin of ſighs and groans, 
„ what a woe-begone epiſlle;”” and all for 
what, I wonder ? why, the plunder of a heart; 
an unintentional, an involuntary theft | for hea- 
ven's ſake child, of what ſtrange materials are 
you formed? or why is it that the very ſub= 
ject of triumph to the major part of your ſex, 


; is0 you only an occaſion of regret ? 


þ tee 


75 propos enough, ſometimes, and at others, 


[8-44 
After all, my dear, I can ſcarce believe your 
profeſſions to be ſincere; or rather, I imagine, 
you have deceived yourſelf, what! all this af- 
fectionate friendſhip, this tender pity for the 
unhappineſs of a' man that you do not love z— 
that you never can love l well, we ſhall ſee 
What theſe platonics will come to! but if I 
was Sir William, I would not deſpair, 


Tas but a kindred ſound to move, 
For, pity melts the mind to love 


And compaſſion, in a mind like yours, is 
rather ſuſpicious, upon an occaſion like this, 
and where the object is really amiable ; a ba- 
ronet too, with a fine fortune, deuce take this 
vile capricious little deity of croſs purpoſes ! 
He will pop in his impertinent head, mal-a- 


where, duty, prudence, reaſon and eſteem 
- would concur with every fortunate circum- 
ſtance to unite two amiable hearts; he laughs 
at their various efforts, and delights by his 
abſence to prove them ineffeQual, 


# 


But wherefore fly from the preſence of a 
lover, ſo very reſpectful as Sir William ? 


is not obtruſive, he is not ridiculous, he does 
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not torment you with his aſſiduities or com- 
plaints. I ſuppoſe he has by this time entirely 
loſt that air of ſaucy, careleſs indifference, 
which I remember has often piqued me, and 
which 1 really believe would have made me 
triumph in the conqueſt. 


There is ſomething vaſtly 8 in the 
haughtineſs of theſe ſecure, confident, ſelf. 
ſufficient dons, that bid defiance to our charms, 
and glory ſo much in their boaſted ſuperiority 
and freedom; and then, how flattering to bend 
ſuch a ſpirit to our ſway; to convert their 
High looks into languiſhment; and their pride 
into petitioning humility. Beſides, on theſe 
wie are not bound to beſtow even our pity, 
we reſerve this ſoft ſenſation for the gentle 
ſwain that © unheeding we have taken, that 
acknowledges our power, ſubmits, comme il 

faut, and wears his chains with a good grace. 


Apropos to beaux,—there is a dreadful ſcar= 


city of them in this country. I am abſolutely 
weary, of it; the place to be ſure is well 
enough, but—always the country,—-I wiſh to 
heaven papa would take a good humoured fit, 
I wiſh me vp. to the mo for a few 
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can terminate only in difappointment. b 


is it that I hear no COMPA of my Kind 


"I. 


Preſent my th affe clonate ed. to oyour 
father, from his and your 4 


H."Rocnparr. 
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Mi s WYNDHAM to Miſs RochDALE. 


Fanfield. 


V / HY, my dear Henrietta, do you aſk me 


the reaſon of my ſolicitude to remove myſelf 
from Sir William > Will not. your own heart 
inform you ? You ſay he is delicate, he is re- 
ſpectful, therefore why fly him? "Tis true, 
he is ſo, and that is the principal cauſe of my 
removal; were he otherwiſe, I ſhould have 


leſs anxiety for his happineſs ; leſs regret for 


having wounded * 


Vou laugh at the concern I expreſs on this 
ſubje&, and ſeem to make very light of what 
gives me a great deal of uneaſineſs; but is it 
then nothing to give pain to a heart that loves 


me !—To be conſtrained to deprive myſelf of 
the pleaſing ſociety of a man I eſteem, to 


avoid the reproaches that his preſence cauſes 
me,—to have only the alternative of abſence, 
in oppoſition to that of additional unhappineſs 
to him, and perpetual conſtraint to myſelf! 
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You deceive yourſelf, my Henrietta, in the 
idea that you would. triumph in the uneaſineſs 
of any human being, were you ever ſo much 
provoked to inflict it either by reſentment to 
the object, or a deſire of reflecting honour 
(by ſuch a conqueſt) on yourſelf. You are in- 
capable of that cruelty, and I think you are 
above the vanity of ſuch a ſentiment. 


. You wonder that I do not N of the 
ſameneſs and inſipidity of the country. There 
is a very good reaſon why, for I do not find it 
tireſome or inſipid; and to me it is productive 
of an. infinite variety, Let me rather wonder- 
how it is poſſible for a girl of my Henrietta” 5 
fine taſte and numerous accompliſhments to 
be weary of the moſt delightful ſcenes, mere- 
| ly becauſe they want the charm of novelty to 

recommend them; or to find that time hang 
heavy on her 3 or in her imagination, 
which thoſe hands, and that genius might ren- 
der ſo eee, - Tagen 


| Muſic, painting, poetry, the Italian and 
French languages, hiſtory, natural philoſo- 
phy, and other of the ſtill ſublimer ſtudies, 
that man arrogates to himſelf, and proudly 


fences from the encroachments, as he calls 
»% ity 


„ 

it, of our ſex, are not theſe ſo many ſources 
of infinite enjoyment? and in all theſe you 
excel, Vour obligations, in this particular, 
to the beſt of mothers, can only be equalled. 
by thoſe which I owe to the tendereſt of fa- 
thers. With what unabated care, what anxi- 
ous attention have they watched over our in- 
fant ideas as they roſe; the minuteſt action, 
the moſt trifling Expreſſion, was to them, a 
matter of importance and ſpeculation, as it 
ferved to inveſtigate the diſpoſitions they were 
to cultivate, and-the paſſions. they were to 
curb, Toy 


They taught us alſs to: reſped the dome ſ- 
tic duties; and te know, that none can ſo 
well, or ſo gracefully perform them, as thoſe 
whoſe manners are poliſhed, and whoſe minds 
are Non eden 7 60 | PEE Re. — 


The attributes of our Creator, the bounty 
of his diſpenſations, and the beauty of his 
works was above all the higheſt ſource of the 
fublimeſt ſpeculation, and the moſt rapturous 
gratitude; ah my friend] do you remember 
when firſt our little ſouls received at once the 
wonderous information and conviQtion of the 
mighty debt we owed him? what. emotions of 

aſtoniſh- 


„ 

aſtoniſhment we felt, what tears of grateful 
tranſport we ſhed at the idea of the amazing 
condeſcenſion of a Being whom, though. we 
conſidered as of power to cruſh us into no- 
thing, we yet were taught to look up to with 
an aſſurance of that Power's being diſplayed 
in our protection, ſo long as we continued to 
deſire and endeavour to deſerve it | 


* 7 


How many years are now paſſed, ſince the 
ſeaſon of that delightful intercourſe, when our 
inſtructions, and our enjoyments, our ſtudies, 
and our ſports were mutual; when J. ſcarce 
knew the want of a mother, in the attention 
and affeQtion of my revered Mrs. Rochdale, 
ſuch I am ſure would have been my mother, 
if ſhe had lived, amiable in the higheſt degree 
- the mult have been, ſince my father has not 
even yet ceaſed to lament her loſs, 


She died before I can remember to have 
ſeen her, but' the grief of my father, and the 
uncommon degree of affection with which he 
ſeemed to have loved her, impreſſed my mind 
very ſtrpngly with an idea of her excellence. 
When entering on the years of ſenſibility, I 
have often admired at his motives for frequent- 
* n over me, While I endeavoured to 

enter- 
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entertain him by a thouſand childiſh pleaſan- 


tries. He has fince told me that his emotion 
was occaſioned by the ſtriking. reſemblance 
that I had to my mother. 


| Ab, had ſhe lived, how dearly, how ten- 
derly I ſhould have loved her ! but ſtill in the 
preſence of my father, I have ſcarcely any 


thing to wiſh for, any thing to regret; indeed, 
if it was otherwiſe, I ſhould be moſt ungrate- 


ful, for he is the fondeſt, the tendereſt of pa- 


rents, and much too partial to the few me- 


rits I poſſeſs ; his eyes are till turned towards 
me, like the flower that from morning till 
evening attends the motion of. the ſun, and in 
its abſence refuſes either comfort or ſupport.. 
'The date of my letter will inform you that 
we have not yet removed: and I believe the 
ſtile of it, will make it unneceſſary to tell you, 
that my ſpirits, are none of the beſt, There 
is ſomething ſad in the idea of parting for ever 
even with things inanimate, with plants, flow- 
ers; and fields, that cultivation and cuſtom has 
endeared ; how much more then in beholding 
the tears, and returning the adieus of a num- 
ber of faithful and affectionate creatures, bx 


whom LI am beloved, and whom I love, even 


B 5 | for 


6 wo. J 
for their wants, their dependance and their 
gratitude, and to whoſe ſickneſs, and to whoſe 


neceſſities I have been accuſtomed to admint- 
ſer. | e 
Sir William, too l—how ſhall I part from 
him? yet to-morrow muſt be the day, and my 
nent letter will be dated from Dove-brook, the 
name of our new habitation. My father tells 
mel will be charmed with the houſe and ſitu- 
ation; he obſerves the dejection of my ſpirits, 
and does all in his power to raiſe them. 


Farewell, my Henrietta, in a few days ex- 
peQ again to hear from your 


L.., WenDHan.. 
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The. ſame to the ſame. 


4 5 


| Dore bock. 


＋. HIS ſo much ate ate is over at 
laſt, I will. not _ deſcribe, becauſe I wiſh to 


forget it. Sir William begged hard for a cor- 
reſpondence, but this, for his ſake, I refuſed,-. 
with.the greateſt delicacy I could. 


Our · preſent ſituation is delightful, the hou's 
itſelf is elegantly neat, and the gardens and 
improvements ſeem to have been the joint pro- 


duRion of the moſt luxuriant fancy, and the 


moſt correct and cultivated. taſte. . 


This part of the country, I am told is ra- 
ther thinly inhabited, and the few families 
who do reſide in it are moſtly perſons of for- 
tune and diſtinction. With ſuch I ſhould not 
wiſh to cultivate much acquaintance, I am of 
a.lowly and unaſpiring diſpoſition, unambitious 
of the regards or condeſcenſion of the great.. 


pied, our reſpective dwellings, are here, ſo 
diſtant 


[ 12 J OE, | 
diſtant from each other, that our acquaintance | | 
may be alſo as diſtant as We pleaſe, [ 


There is one family, however, within the 
reach of a friendly and intimate neighbour- 
hood; but, the miltrefs of the manſion is 
a counteſs, my dear, need I ſay any thing 
more: we are much too humble to aſpire, 
and ſhe, no doubt, too.proud to deſcend to any 
advances towards an nine 


Adieu, for the vreſont; my Henrietta | when 
any thing new or entertaining occurs, I will 
again take up the pen, but I am now rather 
too much fatigued to be able to write upon 1 
nn. a | 


| Yours ever and ever, 


L. WINDR AM. 
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'The ſame to the ſame. 


Dove-brook; 


: W OU LD you believe it, my dear, —3 
viſit from the Counteſs, the young, the fair, 
the fortunate, the truly amiable Counteſs of 
Jerſey | paid in ſuch a manner too — 


She walked acroſs the fields, attended only 
by a footman and her maid. She did not 
know perhaps how we were circumſtanced, 
and did not chuſe to be attended on her firſt 
viſit with the parade of an equipage. After 
all, who knows if any thing of this ever en- 
tered her head? but ſomehow, I felt as if it 
did, and gave her credit for a piece of Gy 
' that perhaps ſhe never * of. 


The fervant 1 her entrance, which 
ſhe made with an air and ſmile of the moſt 
engaging complacence. She behaved with an 
elegant freedom, and beſpoke our acquaint» 
ance as a favour; adding, that ſhe did not de- 
; pend 


i 77 


pend on ber own abilities to make ſuch an in- 
tercourſe agreeable to us, for that her brother 
would aſſiſt her in ſo pleaſing a taſk. 


Who is this brother L wonder ? ſome diſſi- | 
pated man of quality. perhaps. 


The Counteſs enquired for Lady Eland, and 
told us, that the had learned from her, our 
intentions of coming here, ſome weeks before 
our arrival, ſo you ſee, they are acquainted; 
and correſpand: and no doubt -ſhe has heard 
of Sir William's unhappy attachment. I hope,. 
However, that if ſhe does know, the will con- 
ceal her knowledge of it, and that T ſhall have 
no idle raillery to endure on the _ 


If it was not for this MO brother I ſhould 
prepare with pleaſure to return the Counteſs's 
viſit, I dread: the probability of his knowing 
How I was circumſtanced with Sir William ; if 
he gives but the fmalleſt hint of it, I ſhall. 
deteſt him.— Poor Sir William !—-what, my 
Henrietta, if I was to tell you, that it is ſtill 
poſſible you may have been right in your con- 
jeQures, and that the ſentiment J miſtook for 
Pity was—I know not what it was.—! ſigh, 


am oY ſenſible. * his abſence ; I ſome- 
times 


131 
times wiſh he had paid leſs ſtritt obedience to 


my requeſts, that he had followed this is 
fooliſh, but it is true notwithſtanding, and I 


miſs, extremely, the ſenſible, the elegant, the 


improving converſation of Sir William, but 
above all I picture to myſelf the regret he feels 
in my abſence, the pain he has: ſuffered, the 
ſilence he has impoſed on himſelf, his atten- 
tion, his tenderneſs, his reſpect.—I know not 
what all this tends to, or what it proceeds 
from ; but ſurely, the human heart is a riddle, 


that no human underſtanding can fathonr 


however, be that as it may, the n 16 
W in vain by your 


L. WYNDHAMs. 


BET 
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ty The ſame to the ſame. 
_Dove-brook. 


M. OST * I abi 1—abſolutely a 
phenomenon | only think !—a man of quality. 
-a young man extremely band 0 one 
ly ſon, an immenſe fortune, a favourite with 
the ladies, educated in the beau-monde, juſt 
returned from his tour, and—modeſt |—true 
as you live, ſenſible too, —unaffected, amiable, 
In ſhort, poſitively enchanting. 


And who, pray, is this wonder? 


Why the brother I ſo much dreaded, Lord: 
Mordaunt, only ſon to the Earl of Granville, 
and brother to the charming Counteſs; for 
charming ſhe is, tho? not a perfect beauty. 
She has. that ſtile of face that not only ſtrikes 

at 


E J: 

at firſt ſight with an idea of united ſweetneſs 
and good ſenſe, but improves every hour upon 
acquaintance; and the elegance of her man- 
ners, the variety of her accompliſhments, and 
the goodneſs. of her heart, afford a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of ſomething new, to love, to ad- 
mire, and to praiſe. 


Her brother—I ſuppoſe I muſt deſcribe him 
too; but how ?—why, the exaQ proportion of 
his ſtature, the colour of his hair, his nole, 
eyes, lips, complexion, & c. no, that will ne- 
ver do, it never conveys an idea —- how then! 
I will give you the fout enſemble juſt as it 
ſtrikes me. 


His figure is the moſt perfectly elegant that 
it is poſſible to conceive, his air noble, a little 
lofty, but no more than juſt what ſuffices to 
inſpire reſpect, and to render his attentions 
the more flattering. His eyes are dark, quick, 
penetrating, ſparkling alternate with the fire 
of wit and genius, and the milder expreſſions 
of ſenſibility and affection. His countenance 
glows, ſoftens and changes with every emotion 
of his mind; and even if thoſe eyes, and that 


_ countenance were hid, his voice, his action, 
| his 
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his attitude, the very motion of his hand is 
expreſſive of the minuteſt of his feelings, 
His manners are fraught with the moſt inſinu- 
- ating grace, and his ſmile is animated with a 
ſweetneſs that—but you will think I exagge- 
rate, and I do not in the leaſt I aſſure you. 


After all how much is there ſtill wanting to 
complete the picture? the mere exterior in 
either man or woman is very immaterial, but 
then I have ſaid, he was modeſt, ſenſible, and 
unaffected. He appears indeed to be ſo; but 
1 could draw no certain concluſions, as I have 
ſeen him but once, yet, and he ſpoke ſo little 
during our viſit, that J had not an opportunity 
of making any certain eſtimate of his mental 
' qualifications. 'This referve, however, is not 
"uſual with him, for the Counteſs, on obſerving 
it, ſeemed uneaſy and ſurpriſed, and tenderly 
enquired if ill health was the cauſe. He plead- 
ed the headach, but I believe not with truth, 
for the brilliancy of his eyes, and the glow of 
his complexion left no room for the ſmall- 
eſt ſuſpicion of ſickneſs. He had over-exer- 
eiſed perhaps, or was—pſha no matter 
What. » | | h 


Leſter- 
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Yeſterday, on my return from jerſey-Grove, 
I received a letter from Miſs Eland; ſhe re- 
grets my departure in the moſt affeQionate 
terms; ſhe ſpeaks of her brother, he is me- 
lancholy, abſent, loſes his health, declines ſo 
faſt, they are quite alarmed about him, and are 
projecting an immediate departure to the ſouth 
of France, to try what that exhilarating climate 
will do for the reſtoration of his health and 
ſpirits. 


Good God | why am I made the inſtrument 
of affliction to one I ſo much eſteem ?—Poor 
Sir William! in my laſt, I remember, I men- 
tioned ſomethings as if I more than eſteemed 
him, but I deceived myſelf—it was only 
what ?—I know. not, I know not my own 
heart, but this I know, that it was not love, 
would to heaven it was! I would wiſh to love, 
wiſh to return his tenderneſs, and reward his 
unmerited conſtancy. But indeed and indeed, 
my Henrietta, I am now more than ever aſ- 
ſured that it is impoſſible I ever can love Sir 
William ; my friendſhip is ſtill the ſame, my 
compaſſion ſtill greater, but my repugnance 
to a tenderer union is, I know not how, more 
deeply rooted than before. 
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The account that his ſiſter had written me 
of his ſituation, affected me ſo much, that I 
was all the night tormented in idea with his 
ſufferings, heightened by the buſy demon of 
| Mleep, to that degree, that I awoke, ſpiritleſs, 
dejected and impreſſed with:a kind of gloom 
that was difficult to ſhake off. I enclofe you a 


few lines of n that were . by the 
man. | 


Ah, ceaſe, tormenting viſion, ceaſe |! 
Nor image ſtill ſad Damon's ve, 
Can I reſtore his baniſh'd peace? 
Will friendſhip give it back ?—ab, no [ 


Then change thy likeneſs, ks dream "iy 
Reproach no more with Damon's pain, 
No longer urge the love-lorn theme, 
But let. him ſtill my friend r remain. 


"Wore be content 1 ſhare ſuch love 

As a dear brother might receive, 
Then, all he wiſn'd, with joy I'd prove, 
But more than this] cannot give. 


| „ 
Then once, fantaſtic power, be kind! 
2 For once a ſuppliant's prayer attend, 
'Thus chang'd preſent him to my mind, 
And loſe the lover in the friend /— 
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LETTER VI. 


Miſs Nocnviie to Miſs WyYNDHAM. 
Woodvill. 
P OOR Sir William! ah Louiſa! you are 


now convinced you can never love him, your 
repugnance 1s now greater than ever. And 
why now ? I will tell you, — but ſoftly, I muſt 
Hrſt aſk you a queſtion ; pray, my dear, have 
you any faith in n love ?—in firſt * * im- 


preſſions? 


You were in a poetical vein from the be- 
ginning to the end of your laſt letter, and I 
think your proſe to the full as animated as 
your verſe; but who would not be animated 
with ſuch a tout enſemble, who could give the 
deſcription in colours leſs glowing ? 


Pray was it Cupid, or Apollo that inſpired? 


EE T- 
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LETTER VL 


Lord MorDaunt to Sir GrorGE. Hisr- 
INGs, Bart. 


Jerſey Grove. 


O H, George! your prophecy is fulfilled; 
behold me at length, what you have ſo often 
predicted, —a lover! my eyes opened on a 
new world of ſtrange pleaſures, ſtrange pains, 
new feelings, and new exiſtence but why do 
I repoſe in you a confidence, that will only 
ſubje& me to your raillery? you believe that 
= it is poſſible to love, without ever having 
| q formed one juſt idea of that paſſion, without 
| comprehending its nature, or knowing»its ex- 
tent, — do not therefore ridicule what you can- 
not underſtand, till you firſt have learned to 
feel it. 


The ſmall, but elegant feat of Sir Charles | 

Wilſon, I have already told you, was pur- 

chaſed by a Mr. Wyndham: we know not 

who he was, or from whence he came, till 
a letter 


ET 
a letter from Lady Eland informed us particu- 
larly concerning him. 


Her ladyſhip had long correſponded with 


my faſter, and often deplored the hopeleſs 


paſſion that her ſon entertained for an object, 
whom ſhe deſcribed as the ſum of perfection 
and beauty ; but regretted her inſenſibility to 
the love and the merits of Sir William : this 
object, ſo loved and ſo praiſed, we knew not 
to be the daughter of Mr. Wyndham, till a 
few days before his arrival at Dove-brook, 


| when Lady Eland recommended her ſo warm- 
ly to my ſiſter's acquaintance, that I expect- 

ed its commencement with the greateſt impa- 
- tience ; yet,—weculd you believe it! an unac- 


countable ſomething prevented me from ac- 
companying my ſiſter, on a viſit which ſhe 
made them. 


Sbe raillied me ſmartly on her return, and 
laughed at the eagerneſs that I ſhewed for 
ſome account or deſcription of this inexorable 
beauty, but none would ſhe give me; and 


4 take care of your heart, my lord!“ was all 


the anſwer I could receive, 


The 


25 J 

-The next day, a carriage ſtopped at the 
gate, J ſtarted, I ran to the window, my 
ſiſter laughed, I returned with precipitation, 
vexed at having diſcovered my impatience, 
ſhe would have it that I bluſhed.—“ What 
Harry |. before you have ſeen ber; —nay re- 
plied I, if you are ſo much afraid for my 
heart, I had better keep it out of dangers 
and will do ſo J promiſe you, if your go on 
at this rate. 


1 thought I had ſaid enough, but ſhe only 
Tedoubled her mirth; I was almoſt angry, the 
entrance of the viſitors reſtrained me,—Mr. 
Wyndham and his daughter were not of the 


number, and I felt, though I did not care to 


confeſs myſelf diſappointed. 


They came however, at laſt, the counteſs 
introduced them,—Brother—Miſs Wyndham, 
—[ gazed in filent wonder, I had ſcarcely 
power to return her grateful: ſalute, a pene- 
trating glance from my ſiſter arouſed: me, and 
I endeavoured to aſſume a freedom of car- 
riage, but. I felt that it was conſtrained, I 
felt all a confuſed tumult of emotions and 
ideas hitherto unknown, 


C Yet 


; K 


Vet it was not a mere form, a ſet of fea- 
tures and complexion, it was the animating 


foul, the ſpark of kindred ſentiment that kin- 


dled at my heart,—TIt was,—but why ſhould 
I attempt a deſcription of what no pen can 
deſcribe, no pencil can paint? Her form and 
features I could exactly delineate, but how 
ſhall I convey to your ideas the grace that ac- 
companies her every motion, the gentle dig- 
nity of her air and manner, the faſcination of 


Her ſmiles, and the bewitching ſenſibility that 


opens in her countenance ? 


Tt was in vain that the down-caſt eye, and 
heightened complexion. of the ſweet Louiſa 
reproached the earneſtneſs of my gaze; I felt 
that I was guilty of rudeneſs, I endeavoured 
to direct my eyes elſewhere, but they invo- 


: luntarily ——_— and fixed their ee up- 


on her. 


She talked too, to complete her conqueſt, 
and O George | ſuch language !—ſuch ſenti- 
ments | uttered too with ſuch an accent, in a 
voice—it ſtill vibrates in my ear l—ſo tuned, 
ſo modulated, ſo ſweetly harmonious |—alas ! 
unhappy Eland! | | 
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My ſiſter ſpoke of Lady Eland, and ſaid, 

that ſhe had juſt received a letter in which ſhe 
informed her, that Sir William had determined 
on a journey to the (ſouth of France, to re- 


eſtabliſh his health, which declined very much. 


Loviſa bluſhed ſcarlet deep, and turned away 
to hide a tear that ſtarted to her eye. What 


a diſpoſition | oh, how I loved her for the 
charming diſcovery ! 


Mr. Wyndham appears not much turned 
of forty, his perſon is noble and graceful, 
his air uncommonly penſive, and his counte- 
mance has a ſweet but dejeQted caſt, his man- 
ners have a poliſh that muſt have been ac- 
quired in a ſituation very different from his 
preſent retirement. His circumſtances ſeem 
to be eaſy, but not affluent; perhaps the 


Toſs of fortune, or that of friends may be 


the cauſe of his alienation from the world, 
and the dejeQion that is ſo viſible in his 
countenance. 


But tell me, do you not think it ſtrange. 


that the addreſſes of Sir William Eland ſhould 


be rejected? brave, generous, handſome and 


accompliſhed. How could a tender and ſym- 
pathizing heart blaſt the hopes, and the hap- 
WS pineſs 


—— PP 
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pineſs of ſo deſerving, and ſo adoring a lover, 
unleſs that heart was preoccupied by another? 
a diſpoſition like Louiſa's cannot be incapable 
of love, yet who can hope to ſucceed, when 
Sir William Eland has failed? I know not 
what to think, but I would till flatter myſelf 
that her affections are diſengaged, and that 
they may be reſerved to return the paſſion, 
and complete the happineſs of your 


H. MoRDaAunT. 
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LETTER vin. 


Miſs WyNDHAM to Miſs Rocupals; 


Dove-brook. 


Yo U aſtoniſh me, Henrietta l firft fight ! 
—ſure you would not inſinuate but what 
foundation ?—what have I ſaid to make you 
ſuppoſe that—pſha, ridiculous, you could not 
have ſuppoſed it! but if you did, I aſſure you 
your penetration ſees double, for, far as I am 


from loving Sir William, I know not that 
man upon earth, who could rival him in my 
regard, But no more of him |! let me endea- 


vour to forget the painful ſubject. He is gone 


with his mother and ſiſters to France: O may 


he meet that repoſe that he ſeeks for, may 
peace return to his breaſt, and ſucceſsful love 
obliterate every painful idea of the paſt. 


J have already diſmiſſed one ſubject, and 
half a ſheet of paper not yet filled up; what 
then ſhall I do for the reſt ?—The country,— 
no room for my deſcriptive talents, nothing 
curious, or particular; groves, hedges, gar- 

dens, 
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[ 36. } 
dens, meadows, and corn fields, — nothing 
more, — well then, the amuſements |—I have 
ſeen none, —the neighbourhood then but 
one family that we are as yet acquainted with, 
and I muſt be ſilent in their particular, for 
fear of ſome man of your ſage concluſions. So 
fare you well my dear. Iam ſure you expect- 
ed a long letter, but you may thank yourſelf 
for your diſappointment. | 
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LETTER IX 
Lb. 0166445: £401 | 


Sir GEORGE HkGrini6s; Bart. to Lord 
MoRDAUNT. 

"ty Tt, OO TT I | London. 
50 big that üttle ane miſeblordius 
urchin, love, whim, caprice, or whatever you 
pleaſe to call him, has at laſt robbed me of 
my friend, has ee wits the ſeamy 
ſide withans.” | 

* dener found n me in nai a mood, 
to rally its contents, and convince you of their 
folly./ Inſpired by the jolly god, with a hear- 
ty contempt for your little puny deity, I'have 
zuſt broke from a eircle of choice ſpirits, to 
aſk you whether you have not on the conge 
to your ſenſes ? 


— 


9 41 
2 


LOSS Lhe Sx» 7.2 : YT oait3 19935 
Can it then in reality enter your head, that 
the Earl of Granville, with, a fortune of twen- 
ty thouſand pounds per annum, will ſuffer an 
only and accompliſhed ſon, the darling of his: 
nog, and the honour of his family, to 
ſtoop 


( 32 J | 

ſtoop to the degrading alliance of an obſcure 
girl? ridiculous my dear Harry! hope not, 
dream not of it; the overture would not ſub- 
ject you to the mortification of a certain de- 


nial, and the weight of ws heavy e. 
ſure. 


This your paſſion may deem a misfortune 
for the preſent, but your delirium will ſoon 
end, and you will find it a . an a 
| es. : | 4 


I admit that this!Louiſa: may "® ain 
even to exceſs, as you allege, and that you 
muſt be wretched for a time, without ber: 
but this is a m7:ter very eaſily obviated; your 
manners are inſinuating, ydur perſon forthed 
to charm, ſuch a conqueſt; with love; libepty} 
and a handſome ſettlement for life would 
make her the envy of four fifths of the 5 

dies in capital. el 160 | | 


After all, my yy a boy, I have a certain 
fear about me, that the ſanity of my counſels 
may be thrown away upon you. T have often 
remarked in you a peculiar ſqueamiſlinefs of 
morale, that not only ſubje& you to a thou- 


ſand inconveniencies, but in a manner ſhuts 
the 
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the door of ſociety againſt you; do my dear 
Harry, abate of this fault, I beſeech you, *tis 
in the eye of the world, the moſt unpardona- 
ble of which you can be guilty, Be more pli- 
ant, more conformable to the cuſtoms of man- 
kind, or you will ſhortly be left to yourſelf, 
as comfortleſs and lonely as the old ſolitary 
tree on the commons of Banſtead. 
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En 


Lord n to Sir Groxon HAs r- 
Ix cs, Bart. 


* 


Jerſey Grove. 


H O W have I been miſtaken f how have 
I been deceived ! but the deluſion is vaniſn- 
ed; and he who poſſeſſed my confidence, and. 
ſhared my heart, avows himſelf unworthy the 
name of friendſhip. | 


'To me then, Sir George ! to me, would 
you propoſe your ſchemes of treachery and 
ſeduction? Me would you load with the guilt 
of corrupting female purity, of ſeducing inno- 
cence, and that too under the mafk of tender- 
neſs and affection ;—heavens! how could I 
have been fo long, and ſo greatly deceived ? 


But you were intoxicated when you wrote, 
—fain would I endeavour to apologize for your 
ſhocking propoſal ; a can hardly think 
that 


— 


9 naturally honourable and humane: 


L I 


that the temporary privation of reaſons. would 
admit of ſuch horrid ſentiments, in a breaſt: 


; Farewell, wiſh for, your reformation, but: 


can no longer accept of your friendſhip.. 
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Miſs Rocnd ALE to Miſs Wrxbirkne 


WS. 


| Wood vill. 


N AY, now my dear, you are quite unrea- 
fonable, you puniſh me too ſeverely for a lit- 
tle harmleſs raillery ; however, I promiſe you, 
that you ſhall no more have any reaſon to 
complain of me, in this particular, provided 
that you no longer treat me with reſerve ; be- 
ſides, if you are innocent of my charge, why 
any concealment ? the. beſt way to convince 
me that you are ſo, is to write with your 
uſual freedom; and fince your ſcene of ac- 
quaintance ard amuſement is confined to Jer- 
' fey Greve, pray do not ſhut me out from your 
circle any longer. . 


As for me, I have nothing wherewith to 
entertain either you or myſelf ;. my life glides 
on in the prettieſt little innocent, ſimple, in- 
bpid manner imaginable, and fidgeting about 
from one demure employment to another, forms 
Yo whole mo of my ſprightly amuſements. 
„„ 


; | 


U 


| | 'T 7 i 

Since you were ſo firmly determined againſt 
a union with Sir William, I am glad that he 
has left the kingdom ; his abſence will rid you 


of a painful remembrance, and may poſſibly 


cure himſelf of a diſeaſe that no other medi- 
cine ORs Hg 


This jew is a ſad diſmal piece of buſineſs ; 
papa, too, ſeems ſenſible that it is ſo, and 36. 
ſolves to keep me out of harms way; howe- 
ver, I would venture the trial, ſince 1 ſhould 
be very certain that I had inſpired, before 1 
would ſuffer "uy to feel it. 


Write, ow write, my deareſt Louiſa ; your 


letters are the principal pleaſure of my life, 


do not then deprive your Henrietta of almoſt 
her ah Fry pigs 
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"_ rao tan tine lulnicn'sns to 
- _ Mis WrxpnuA4m to Miſs Rocupats:: 


Dove-brook.. 


\ Y E L 5 my hours: b end n 
girl, 1 find I muſt forgive. you this time; but 
remember the conditions you: _ \ bave 
agreed to. UF 


We are now quite intimate at Jerſey- Grove, 
and I aſſure you, I am downright vain of the 
diſtinction with which the charming .counteſs 
honours me, yet it: is. not for her elevated rank) 
but her ſuperior excellence, that Jam ſo. 
There ſeldom paſſes a day, that we are not: 
together, either here or. at Jerſey Grove. We 
laugh, chat, ſing, walk, and work, alternate-- 
ly, but muſic fills up a principal portion of: 
our time: in this Lord Henry is a great aſſiſt- 
aance; he is maſter of ſeveral.inftruments, and 

excels. on the violin and german flute ;. his- 

voice too is moſt exquiſitely charming, and is: 

1 ſoftened with a cadence and expreſſion that it:- 
8 impoſſible to deſcribe... 


Lord. 


one diſtraQted I ſtood- looking at him for a 
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Lord Egmont's family, Colonel Witville's; 
and ours, are almoſt the only frequent viſitors 
at Jerſey Grove. I was introduced to them 


all; they ſeem to have very little character, ſo 


I will not attempt to deſeribe them. In my 
mind, our little circle wants no addition; Lord 
Henry too is of the ſame opinion, and declares 
of enlarging it. Pray be quiet, my dear Eli- 

Za, he cries, if you will think with me, we 
are perfectly happy as we are. Why ſhould 


you and Miſs Wyndham ſacrifice your time 


for the hazard of other.  people”s improve 
ment? CCC i 


Zut I have not yet told you of the terrible 
diſaſter that befel me, nor that I now write 
with my left eye bound up with a handker. 
chief. Rackets and his lordſhip. had, I aſſure 
you, like to have been fatal to it; however, I 
was not much hurt, even at the time, but the 
violence with which the ſhuttle- cock ſtruck 
againſt it ſtartled me a good deal. Lord Hen- 
ry turned as pale as death; daſhed down. the 
racket, flew to me,—then to the bell,—rang 
it with violence,—uttered a thouſand incohe- 
rent ſentences, and ran about. the room like 


few 


An 


Wii minutes, — then burſt into an immode- 
rate we of laughter. 


This reſlores him to his ſenſes, he took my 
NY he trembled all over, How unfortu- 
nate l—but was T indeed not very much hurt ? 
might he hope? — might he? -I continued 
to laugh, he coloured like ſcarlet.— Lady Jer- 
fey entered, he flew to her, and told her the 
dreadful ſtory, one word of which ſhe could 
not underſtand ; but gueſſed at the accident, 
from ſeeing the handkerchief to my eye. The 
Pain was, by this time, almoſt gone, but as it 
was a little ſwelled ſhe thought it necellacy E 
thould keep it covert. | 


F His apprehenfive lordſhip i is WY yet re- 
covered from the ſhock of this terrible event. 
C Either at Dove-brook, or at his ſiſter's, he is 
= perpetually at my ſide. If I am filent, tis 
from exceſs of pain, if I talk, *tis only to quiet 
his fears, I muſt not walk out for fear of too 
much air. Working, reading, or painting, 
would be worſe; it would ſtrain my ſight too 
much; now I have but one che, I laugh at his 
preſcriptions, but I obſerve them however; 
for he makes up by his company and his ſiſ- 
ter's for the loſs of my uſual amuſements. 
. nat N He 


F 


In ] 
He ſings, plays, and reads for me by turns, 
but this, alas l was the cauſe of another unfor- 


— 


— re 
* we nad T vena was announced, very beau- 
tiful, very intereſting, and highly wrought. 


Lord Henry would read it. The counteſs and 


I were all attention. The cataſtrophe quite 
overcame him, his voice faultered, his tears 
flowed, he cloſed the book for a moment, and 
turned to us,—we were drowned in tears, and 
wept and ſobbed moſt violently, 


He was alarmed,—away flew the tragedy, 
— heavens | had he but thought, but reflected 
a moment | that curfed book |-—why did he 
read it ?—he was mad to read it |—we ſhould . 


| be ill [—we muſt have drops |—we muſt have 


ſomething ! 


E My eye too, would be a lm what 


an unfortunate wretch | —he folded his arms 


round us, —deareſt Eliza !—deareſt Miſs Wynd- 
ham I- will you, will you forgive me | I be- 


lieve he would hardly forgive me if. he knew 
that I have laughed twenty times ſince at the 


| recollection of his diſtreſs, 


I don't 


[4] 
I TI don't know how it is, but I find myfelf 
more entertained in the company of the coun- 
teſs, and her brother, than, I am ſure, I ſhould 
be in any other ſociety in the world, that of 
my Henrietta excepted, / and was ſhe here 
there would be no addition wanted W N 
pineſs of her 8 1 en 
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LETTER: MAH. 


Sir Grorcs HasTINGs to Joun, Rev- 
NOLD8, Eſq. 


London. 


| W HA T a pleaſure it is, my dear Jack, to 
have a friend, to whom a man may open his 
whole heart, without apprehenſion or reſerve : 
our ſouls are in a manner the ſame, they qua- 
drate like dice; and anſwer like a pair of in- 
dentures to each other. I | 
- You have already ſeen and converſed with 
the young ſentimental heir of the Granville 
family; ſo I need not deſcribe him to you. 
My acquaintance with him commenced by 
an accident, when we were both on our tour, 
in Italy. He ſaved my life (though a ſtran- 
ger) at the hazard of his own. I was grate- 
ful; I loved him; of conſequence I ſtudied 
his 
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his diſpoſition, and conformed myſelf in a 


meaſure to principles that were very oppoſite _ 
to my own; for in ſpight of his romantic ab- 


ſurdity, he does not want for ſenſe, and is be- 


ſides uncommonly amiable, at leaſt I then 
thought ſo, and was induced in part to diſſem- 
ble my real ſentiments, rather than forfeit ſo 
agreeable an acquaintance, and one ſo whom 
J was ſo much — 


But all is now n all is forgot, —ſuch 
an inſult as I have received |—I encloſe you 
his impertinent letter,—read, read, I beg of 
you :I alſo encloſe you a former one, giving 
an account of his ridiculous attachment; to- 
gether with a copy of my anſwer to it, as 


nearly as I can recollect. I was indeed e 


ed with wine, when I wrote it, or I. ſhould 
not have told him ſo openly my mind, but 
ſurely it did not deſerve ſo inſolent a re- 
tort. # 4 


I Galt not erat a perſonal ſatisfaRtion, I 


do not believe he would accept a challenge; 


and if he did, it would be only a common 


revenge. But to rob him of his Louiſa, Jack! 
that, that 2 be glorious vengeance! and 
ſuch 


L 45 J 


ſuch a ſcheme have I laid, that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible it it can — of ſucceſs. | 


In the firſt 1 I have already written a 
penitential letter to his lordſhip. —Exceedingly 
concerned for having given him offence, by 
what was only meant as a jeſt.—Should not 
have even rallied upon ſuch a ſubject, but 
wine, &c,- Acknowledge myſelf in the wrong, 
— would not forfeit his friendſhip for the 


world. Counterfeit a paſſion for Miſs Wal- 


pole; for whom I really have a little fendre 
Eher charms, and his good example have 
at length reformed me,—wiſh of all things 
to ſee him, = requeſt his company in 
town, 


Mark what follows: he thinks me fin- 
cere, and as he cannot leave his ſiſter, will 
probably invite me to Jerſey Grove.——T 
come, ſee, and overcome, for I am not uſu- 
ally unſucceſsful in affairs of gallantry. But 
let that happen as it may, the breach be- 
tween them is inevitable, for I have laid my 
plot ſo deep, that my revenge is certain, 
though wich ſcheme of ſeduction ſhould fail." 


You 
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You ſhall hear from me again, when I re- 
ceive Mordaunt's anſwer, till when 1 re- 


Your 
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LETTER XIV. 


Lord Monpaunt to Sir Gron or HAs r- 
IN OGS. 


| Jerſey Grove. 


Lerr us exchange forgiveneſs, George; I 
accept of your apology, and very willingly aſk 
pardon in return for any offence that I may 
have given you. | 


I the readier credit your profeſſions of re- 


formation, as you. acknowledge yourſelf no. 


longer a prophaner of the gentle power, but 
an humble ſuppliant at his ſhrine. You have 
attached yourſclf to a woman of worth and 
honour, moſt ſincerely do I wiſh you ſucceſs ; 
but yet,—you will pardon me George, -I can 
yet ſcarcely perſuade myſelf that you are in 
love, you are too diſſipated, too much under 
the dominion of paſſion and-caprice, I fear you 
have not yet learned to 
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(Selfiſh 3 joy diſdaining) ſeek alone 
To bleſs the dearer object of your flame. 


True love, George, is enriched by beſtow- 
ing; its principal joy conſiſts in the conſciouſ- 
neſs of imparting enjoyment z without this 
fond ſenſation, a Venus, new riſen from her 
native ſea, were leſs eſtimable to him than her 
marble to the Medici. 


The former part of your letter I do not ſo 
much wonder at, as it was a very natural con- 
cluſion you draw from my father's loftineſs ; 
I fear indeed it is but too juſt, yet that is at 
preſent the leaſt of my concern. A more im- 
portant care hangs heavy at my heart: for 
could I once be ſo bleſſed as to gain an intereſt 
in the gentle boſom: of my lovely Louiſa, I 
ſhould not deſpair of my father's conſent ; 
notwithſtanding the diſparity of our fortunes 


and ſituation, I would hope every thing from 


his fondneſs, and the natural goodneſs of his 
heart. My mother too, may not her influence 
have ſome effect? She loves me with a wild- 


neſs, an enthuſiaſm of maternal affeQion ! And 


I return it with a love paſſing all that ſon eder 


entertained for her from whom he drew his 


exiſtence and nouriſhment, 
> | Never 


[4499 J 
Never ſhall I forget the affecting ſcene, 
"when I was torn frem her to accompany my 
tutor to __ 


My. child, ſaid this "Re? parent, do you 
know that your mother's life is bound up in her 
Henry? You are young, and inexperienced, 
my ſon; of a warm and precipitate temper; 
any cauſe, if ſlightly coloured by friendſhip or 
generoſity, is ſufficient to engage you in the 
-moſt perilous undertakings. O heaven ! ſhe 
exclaimed, and burſt into tears, —firſt lay theſe 
locks in the duſt, let my eyes cloſe for ever 
before they behold—I cannot ſay—I dare not 
think - you underſtand me, my B | 


'Too well, too well, madam, pee 
replied; you ſhall make a coward of me, I will 
grow careful of this inſignificant life, for the 
ſake of a life that is-infinitely dearer. 


Will not this mother, think you, exert to the 
utmoſt her influence, in favour of a ſon ſo 
dear? And can a fond father, and an adoring 
huſband, reject her ſoft ſolicitations ? But above 
all, one fight of my angel will banifh every 
ohjection, and inſtant admiration muſt ſucceed, 
Tou will Perhaps think this the colouring of 

LED D paſſion, 


(991 
, paſſion, but every eye brightens at her approach, 
every heart gladdens at her preſence, 


Think not, however, George, that the ſe- 
ducing graces of beauty alone could ever have 
fixed my heart; think not either, but that I 
could love, entirely independent of them. 
Mere age, were uglineſs itſelf informed with 
a ſoul like Louiſa's, that ſoul would ſhed a 
. faſcinating charm. around it, infinitely more 
. attraQive and endearing than any * that 
OV” can boaſt. 


10 an . days ago as I was rambling about 
Mr. Wyndham's improvements, I thought I 
ſaw ſomething like the form of Loviſa, en- 

\ tering'a hut, at a good diſtance from me; I 

' inſtantly flew towards it, the door was open, 15 

U entered, but no one appeared; the back paſ- F 
ſage opened into a little garden, I. paſſed it, & 
and through the branches of a hedge that was 
at hand, IL. diſcovered the lovely girl, like an 

angelic miniſter of heaven diſpenſing domforis | 

wan bleſſings, to *¹ around. 8 


4 


A aide the mri of this lowly man- | 
** ſat beholding her from a bench of turf, | 
while ſhe ſtood encircled by the five children | | 
of 
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of her penſioner. To one the ſeemed to die- 
tate ſome matter of inſtruction, to a ſecond 


-ſhe gave ſweetmeats, ſhe dreſſed the head of a 
third; ſhe took up a cherub looking little boy, 


and kiſſed it with tenderneſs, and all ſucceſſively 
ſhared in her bounty or endearments. They 
looked up to her delighted, they ſeized, they 


lung about her, ſhe broke from them, with 
A, eee air, and they xr an: with a ſhout 
1 95 T ke 1 n went! Fel 
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| n that the tears, drop by drop, rolled 


in ſilence down her cheeks, ſhe kindly took her 
by the. hand, and enquired why ſhe wept. O 


my young lady, the replied, forgive my tears, 
they do not flow from ſorrow, but from gra- 
titude, from wonder at your condeſeending 
goodneſs. Louiſa ſmiled inexpreſſible ſweet- 
neſs, and turning to the place where I had 
concealed myſelf, I was obliged to deſert my 
| Poſt, as my unexpected appearance at that 


time might have put her to- ſome confuſion. 
7 1 94 gi N \ 


The moment I got home, I ſat about con- 


_ triving ſome ſtratagem for aſſiſting this fa- 


vourite, in ſuch a manner, as might hold it 


concealed from her benefactreſs, and even 
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from herſelf, what quarter it came from. 1 
have ſucceeded to my wiſh, and am rejoiced 


at it, as from the appearance Mr. Wyndham 
makes, I do not imagine his fortune to be ſuch 
.as would anſwer every demand that ſo bene- 
wolent a heart night make upon 1 15 | 


L thank you for your invitation, but cannot 
accept of it at preſent; Lord Jerſey, as you 
know, has left my ſiſter in my guardianſhip till 
his return from France. And as well on her 
account as that of Louiſa, it is not in my 
power to attend you; but if you will favour 


us with your company at Jerſey Grove, I pro- 


Miſe you a hearty welcome. I wiſh you could 
prevail on colonel Aſhworth to accompany you. 
have written to requeſt it, but fear that it 
will ſcarcely be in his power. Lady Aſhworth's 
declining years, and health requires the tender 


attention of ſuch a ſon; and he Pays it moſt 


er. 
| T ever 
| I. Er- 
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LETTER XV. 


* Miſs WIN DHA to Miſs RocnuDpaLer. 


Dove-brook. 


Evr R day ſome freſh inſtance occurs 
| of the virtues and benevolence of this amiable. 


family; 


: Have I eyer mentioned to you a Mrs. Chal- 
mers, an unfortunate widow, who by the pro- 
digality and death of her huſband, was re- 
duced to the utmoſt. indigence and diſtreſs, and 8 
would have periſhed with her five children, 
had not Providence directed me to the miſera- 
ble cottage, where they had taken ſhelter, and 
laid themſelves down to die 2 | . 


'Y continued to „ vile this. poor vide, and 
 fopply her with, the neceſſaries of life, when 
a few days, ago as I walked towards. the cot- 
tage, ſhe . came running to meet me, her 
countenance expreſſive of a variety of emoti- 
ons ;. ſhe. funk on her knees before me, ſhe, 

; YA f | kiſſed 
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NW I | 4 
kiſſed my hands, and my gown, and wet them 
with her tears. O my deareſt madam, ſhe at 
laſt exclaimed }- this is too, too much! you 
overpower, you cruſh us with the exceſs of 
your goodneſs } *tis in vain that you would 
ſhrink from acknowledgments, and ſtrive to 
avoid the overflowings of our gratitude ; it is, 
alas] the only tribute that is left us to pay. ; 

| f 
ILWas aſtoniſhed 1 Baffoted her I was entite. 
ly ignorant of her meaning. She then pio- 
duced a rouleau containing fifty guineas, which 
had been incloſed in a cover, directed to her, 1 
with Juſt a few lines intimating the donof”s [] 
defire, that ſhe ſhould receive the money nd 
apply it it to her own uſe, but take no forther 15 
nbtice, nor mention a word of it to any one. 
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-T knew not what to think, but retained the F 
cover, and promiſed I would endeavour to find | 
out the hand. The countefs of Jerſey firſt” 
ſtruck me, but I recollected that, , Neither ſhe, 
nor her brother had ever heard, me mention 

= the1 name or circumſtances o this Tunksfgünlte : 
woman. They both ſpent the next day with | 
| us at Dove-brook,- and an "opportunity offered 
'of diſcovering what 1 before eee fuſpedt- 
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After coffee, —!I ſat down to the harpſichord, 


as uſual, and Lord Mordaunt accompanied me 
on the German flute. When we had perform-' 
ed ſome pieces of the moſt approved maſters, - 
the counteſs deſired her brother to favour us 


with the ſong which he had com poſed, in imi- 


tation of the Scotch airs ; he played, and af- 
terwards ſung it, at my requeſt,” the words too 


were his own, and pleaſed me ſo much, that 


I I begged a copy of them; he inſtantly took 


the original from his pocket-book, and pre- 
ſented it to me. A ſudden thought ſtruck me, 


I retired to the window, and taking out the 


cover that had accompanied the donation to 
Mrs. Chalmers, I compared the writing with 
that of the verſes, and found it to be exactly. 
the ſame. : 


1 felt myſelf colour exceſſively, and haſtily 


ſlipped the paper into my pocket. 


Why did I bluſh that time? what cauſe had 


J for it ?—but one is ſometimes in a humour 


to bluſh at every thing. 


I requeſt, my dear Henrietta, that you will 
never again rally me, on my ſuppoſed affection 
for Lord Mordaunt. Twice or thrice that 


day, 


ee — 


I 56. Þ | 
day, when my eyes met his, your letters came 
into my head, and I looked, —ſomehow,—very: 


fooliſh, I am afraid. But indeed, from the 
moment that F made the diſcovery. I told you- 
of, I felt as if there were a hundred pulſes in 


my cheeks: and the glow of them continued 


through the whole evening. Ever ſince, have 
I been endeavouring to find out the reaſon of. 


this, but all to no purpoſe. Unleſs it was the 
fear of his having ſeen that I was acquainted: 
with what he wiſhed to conceal, —Certainly,.it 
muſt have been that. | 
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Mi e to Miſs WIVonaN. 


Woodville. 


nen for a ſurprize, my Louiſa, 


prepare for a thouſand gratulations to your 


friend! My brother, that moſt beloved of 
brothers whom we have ſo long lamented as 


dead ; he lives, he is found, he returns to our 
arms !—but take his own account of his moſt 


providential eſcape. 

«At the battle of Fontenoy, ſo fatal to out 
brave troops, I'aQed as aid de camp to his 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland; in the 


| heat of the engagement my horſe was killed 
under me, and I fell, covered with blood, 


though but ſlighily wounded, among the dead 
and dying ; my right leg was faſt in the ſtir- 
rup, and | was further incommoded by the 

weight of my horſe, for I had fallen under 
him ; ſo that it was with difficulty and much 
ſtruggling that I at length diſengaged myſelf. 


Eq then 


3" 1 


&« I then fought for ſome time on foot, and 


eager to diſtinguiſh myſelf, I had, the good 
fortune to atchieve one of the enemy? s ſtand- 


ards, and was returning with triumph. But 


my precipitation had hurried me- beyond the 
bounds of prudence. I was ſurrounded by a 


Party of the enemy, and though I fought with 
* deſperation, determined to ſell. my life as deat 
as Poſſible, I grew at laſt faint, with Joſs, 


of blood, and fatigue, and was juſt ſinking to 


| the ground, when their Fommanding, officer 


rode up. 


« He ordered them lanes to defi a, and. 


taking me kindly by the hand, Brave ſtranger, 
faid he, in French, I grieve that you have 
ſuffered ſo much from the barbarity of thoſe, 


men whom J have the misfortune to com- 


mand, but I will do my beſt to repair the in- 


juries you have ſuffered, and to give you a 
more favourable impreſſion of my country than 
you have yet had reaſon to receive. 


4 had ſcarcely ſtrength left to thank him 
for his timely. and generous aſſiſtance, but 
fainted, covered with wounds, into his arms. 


--. 


© When 
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te When I recovered, I found myſelf on a 
bed in his tent, he was ſitting beſide me, and 
held my hand in his; the moment I opened 

5 my eyes, I perceived that my preſerver was 

0 intereſted in my fate, and that he afterwards 
appeared rejoiced when the ſurgeon pronounc- | 

ed my wounds not mortal. I expreſſed my 
ſurprize and gratitude for his generous con- 

7 cern ; why ſir, replied he, ſhould you wonder 
at an aAion that common humanity would 
dictate? beſides J am indebted to you fer the 
; emulation which your gallant behaviour in- 
4 ſpired me with; it caught my notice, and 
10 challenged my eſteem, and from the beginning 
of the engagement I remarked and endeavour- | 

ed to imitate it. My name is St. Alnais, be 

under no apprehenſions from confinement, I 

N ſhall detain you, but not as my p. iſoner ; ſrom 
} the moment that your health permits it you 

| are free, ſo ſaying he. quitted me without 

waiting a reply.” | | 
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ce Though my wounds were not mortal, 
yet all the ſkill of the ſurgeons could not 
prevent a long and very dangerous fever, 
during which the ſociety and attention of my 
preſerver contributed more than any thing to 
my cure, 1 Janguiſhed for ſeveral, wecks from 

ne | the 
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the eriſis of the diſorder, before I was per- 


fectly recovered ; and St. Alnais was ſcarcely 
ever from my ſide. By this means we had 


each of us an opportunity of inveſtigating the 


diſpoſition and ſentiments of the other, and 
ve found them ſo perfectly correſponding, 


that a ſincere and tender friendſhip enſued. 


«1 now began to reflect on the anxiety 


which you, my dear parents, muſt feel from 
ſo total a ſilence with regard to your ſon; and 


determined as ſoon as my health would per- 
mit, to look out for ſome method of convey- 
ing you certain intelligence concerning him; 
this I did, and wrote ſeveral letters, but ne- 


ver- received any anſwer; a length. of. time 


had now elapſed, I was alarmed,.I. determin-. 


ed to return, and imparted my intention to 
St. Anais. 


« Alas! my dear Rochdale, he rephed, your 


apprehenſions reſpeQing your parents remind 


me, like Pharaoh's nn. of my own faults at 
this _— 


40 My father is dead, I have but one pa- 
rent, but ſurely, the deareſt and tendereſt that 


ever looked with bleſſing on the face of a 
I: I} child. 
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child. But what bounds can be ſet to the in- 
temperance, and paſſions of a boy? I had 
heard of the high honours that were to be at- 
chieved in war; and hurried. on by an inter- 
nal propenſity that I could not reſiſt, I un- 
gratefully and ungraciouſly forfook this preci- 
ous mother, and engaged a volunteer in mar- 
ſhal Saxe's regiment, where I was gradually 
promoted to the command of a: troop. If 
you will accompany me on a viſit to my mo- 
ther, and that a peace (which is now. talked: 
of) ſhould take place, I promiſe you to uſe 
my utmoſt intereſt for permiſſion. to return 
with you to England. 


I joyfully embraced this propoſal; we 

| ſoon reached the well known habitation,. but 
alas! this beloved mother was not to be found, 
nor any tidings had concerning her. 


« How ſhall I tell you the diſtraction of - 
my friend ; we travelled great part of France 
in her ſearch, at length deſpairing to find her, 
St. Alnais turned to me with a fondly deject- 
ed air—[I have now, ſaid he, no parents, no 
kindred, no connections with any one but 
yourſelf upon earth; a peace is concluded, I 
will fulfil my promiſe, and quit for a time, 
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a your heart, my ſiſter; he i is the lovelieſt of the 
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Thus far proceeds wy brother's letter ; do 

| you not ſmile at the concluſion? This Am- 
dable friend, my dear, let him come | I ſet 
him and his attractions at defiance; he is a 
noble fellow for all that, ang I believe I _ 


love him—a little. 
Vour 


l. Rochp Alx. 
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Eritinca in my lan to give you a mĩnute 
account of the progreſs I ' ſhould make in the 


affeQions of this little gypſey ; and preſump- 


tuouſly imagined J could not fail of ſucceſs: 


for to ſay truth, 1 in affairs of gallantry 1 have 
generally come' off with an J triumpbhe; but 
here I have been moſt ſuperlatively baffl- 
ed, ſhe will not allow me to come within 
the” "length 1 1 PRE capitulation. 555 


1 


n 
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What in the devils name can be the mat- 
ter with her? I never was ufed ſo in my life; 
but theſe country damſels are ſo confoundedly 
ſkittiſh yet no, let me not injure her,. — 
ſhe has not the ſmalleſt tincture of ruſticity 
in n either her-perſon or deporiment, and I do 

her 
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re 


N that is ugly and deteſtable, ſince ſne ſeems to 
— me in no better . : 


if - She hw A but once at Nur Grove 
ſince I came, though we have often viſited 

at her father's: my eyes alone can convey to 
her the intelligence of my heart, and ſhe ſeems 
diſconcerted, and even offended at their lan- 
guage. The impertinent ſtare of curioſity is 
diſguſting and offenſive to every one; but the 
fixed regard of admiration and paſſion is what 
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But I know, too well bow to account for this. 
coldneſs; Harry: (confound them both) i is cer- 
tainly, the Endymion of this Cynthia” con- 
templations. Her fine face is involuntarily ani- 
mated with joy at his approach, and clouded 
with chagrin at his departure; all her com- 
placence, all her attention is laviſhed upon 
him alone. Could 1 become a tame romantic, 
virtuous fool like him, 1 ſhould perhaps ob- 
tain ſome ſhare of her approbation ; ; but in 
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her no more than juſtice, when I allow that 
it is impoſſible for any one but myſelf to 
take exception to any thing about her, To 
me indeed ſhe -ought to appear every thing 


moſt fine, women think due to their charms... 


| ſpight of the, cautious regularity, of my. con- 
| duct, my eyes A. fear, have betrayed me, and 


22 1 , 


E 
the little prude more than gueſſes at what ſhe 
would call the depravity of my ſentiments. 
Thus am I doomed like ſatan on the tree of 
life, to envy, and even hate, that virtue which 
I have neither will nor ability to praQiſe. 


Yeſterday, Harry and I walked together to 
Mr. Wyndham's, where I again ſaw his love- 
ly daughter; F fancy ſhe ſpied our approach 
from the window, for though her favourite 
was with me, yet ſhe was called ſeveral times 
before ſhe would deign to make her appear- 
ance. But ſhe ſhall dearly repent this rooted 
averſion to me; for though I doat on her to 
diſtraction, yet there is a ſpecies of malignity- 
in my paſſion. This hated. pair ſhall Jointly 
ſhare my vengeance, and the ſtorm is now im- 
1 pending that ſhall ſhortly burſt upon their ; 
5 beads. 200 
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1 | Yours n more : than my own, 


-G. Hagrmeois” : | 
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LETTER XVII 


Miſs RochpALE to Miſs Wyxbn an, 
- 15 9 3 85 1 


| Woodville—eleven o'clock at night. 


H: E is 8 be is come, my dear Louiſa, 


and | ſit down even at this late hour to com- 
municate my happineſs to you; the compli- 
ment indeed is not much, as I have no manner 


bol inclination to ſleep. 


»ris not many hours ſince he arrived, gs 
ter dinner I went out to the garden to pull a 
noſegay, when Frederic came to Tet me know 
that Wy father deſired my . 


FE inſtantly is "ha —when I entered the 
patlour, the firſt objects that preſented them-_ 
ſelves were two ſtrange gentlemen at the head 
of the room. Their backs were to the light, 
ſo that I was in doubt of ever having ſeen' 
them before, but ſomething within me was 
of intelligence, and whiſpered that it was my 


Edward; for I felt my heart throb, and my 
#7 $ colour 
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colour come and go, my father ſmiled — 
As I approached I began to diſcover the well- 
known features; and ſpringing forward, I cri- 
ed out, Oh! my brother l- My ſiſter ]! my, 
Henrietta l he exiled; and caught me in 
his arms. heard no > ore, but r 
fainted away. ang Horn 
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When I 1 my eyes, I au my 4 
and tender mother i in tears, and kneeling be- 
ſider me ; ; and heard her ſay to my father, Why 
my love would you ſurprize her fo, I knew 
her gentle ſpirit could not bear it? Gentle 
fiddleſtick, returned he, ſhe will be well enough 
by and by. 


My dear Edward held my hand in his, and 
wet it with his tears, which flowed in abund- 
ance down his manly cheeks; how affecting it 
is to ſee a man weep, Louiſa? I obſerved too, 
that the ſtranger had turned to the window to 
conceal his emotion. 


My brother is, I think, rather improved by 
his travels ; he has loſt indeed the delicacy of 
his complexion when a boy, but has contraQ- 
ed in its ſtead a martial air and manly deport- 
ment, which is much more becoming and 
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agreeable than beauty in a man, if attended 


with the leaſt appearance of an. 


Would to heaven, Loviſa,. that you were. 


here to complete my happineſs — — The ſtranger: 
— but Iwill tell you of him in my next, for the 
preſent my hand is almoſt giddy with the joy 
of this meeting, and I muſt bid "ou « —_ 
ant adicy,—— * 
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LETTER N 


The ſame to the fans: 


"Woodville. 


Es jeune Frangois. I think I have pro- 
miſed to give you a deſcription of him. 1 
muſt tell you in the firſt place, that he bears 


a moſt ſurpriſing reſemblance to you; his fea- 


"tures, tho? maſculine, have exactly the ſame 
turn and expreſſion; his ſtature is nearly the 
ſame as my Edward's, but his limbs have an 
appearance of greater delicacy, without ſeem- 


Ing to 5 eſther from ſtrength or ac- 


tion. 


If I was not certain that you never had a 
brother, — but that is fooliſh, — and yet you are 
ſo like! you together put me in mind of thoſe 
lines of Milton. 


For contemplation he, and valour forno d, 
For ſoftneſs ſne, and ſweet attractive grace. 


I Will 


beer . . ĩ²˙7C: err err . Ae IGG 
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I will tell you an odd incident though, that 
happened the day after his arrival. 


I could not you know pretend to deſcribe 


unleſs I obſerved him with attention, and my 


brother ſmiled and looked arch „as who ſhould 
fay, Ah Henrietta, Henrietta! is that the me- 


thod you take to avail yourſelf of my caution : 


but I was reſolved to diſappoint him, and tak- 


ing out your picture, I ſhewed it to him, aud | 
aſked if he could not diſcover i in it a ſtriking 

| reſemblance to his friend: he looked at, and 
. dwelt upon it with ſurprize, and turning to St. 
Alnais, aſked him with a ſmile; if he ever. had 


a ſiſter; being anſwered in. the negative, he 
preſented him with the pidure, at the ſame 
time leading him to the looking-glaſs. He 
however continued gazing on the portrait; 
his colour "changed, his head ſunk upon his 
boſom, and he burſt into tears. 


We were alarmed; my e took his 


hand with an e. anxiety, and en- 


quired the cauſe of his emotion: but inſtead 
of anſwering his queſtion, he, aſked me- with 


an earneſt ſolicitude, if I was acquainted with 


the perſon for whom that picture was drawn? 
Ves, ſir, replied I, ſhe is my intimate friend, 
| the 


4 
f 
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the lovelieſt of women, girls I ſhould rather 


ſay, for ſhe is not yet eighteen, and her name 
is Louiſa We 


Louiſa, too l * he, and ſtarted, but 
again ſighing he returned me the miniature, 
and aſked pardon for the ſurprize and uneaſi- 
neſs he had given us; but indeed, continued he, 
had you not named the original of that pic- 
ture, I could almoſt have ſworn that my mo- 
ther had fat for it, and every thing that brings 
that dear mother-to my mind, awakens my re- 


morſe for the ungrateful return I made to her 
care and tenderneſs. 


Is not all this very extraordinary, my dear? 
but I ſuppoſe we muſt place the reſemblance'l 


mentioned among what — call the 
ſports of nature. 1 | | 


oh "OW and afeionately your : 


H. RocnDaLE, 
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LETTER xXx. 


Miſs WIN DHAM to Miſs RoCHDALE. 
Dove-brook. 


An, my Henrietta! your predictions are 
accompliſhed, and your poor friend is undone. 
——A fatal accident has convinced me of my 
folly; but wherefore blame accident, ſince it 


was not that which inſpired, but only opened 
my eyes upon the wretchedneſs of my ſitu- 


This evening I took a walk with my maid 
into the fields, but had not gone many yards 
from the houſe when we ſaw Lord Mordaunt 
muſing and alone, and moving ſlowly towards 
us. He ſaid he intended us a viſit, but turn- 
ed and walked with me a piece on the path 


| which I _ taken, 


8 L 2371 

In a ſhort time we perceived riding acroſs 
the field a young man, richly dreſſed, and in- 
toxicated with liquor; on his approach, he 
threw himſelf from his horſe, and would have 
forced a kiſs from me, whereupon my lord in- 
ſtantly kindled, and cloſing bis hand, gave him 
a ſtroke on the face, that obliged him to mea- 
ſure his length on the ground. 


All in a tremor, I walked on, rejoicing to 
have eſcaped without inſult to myſelf, or dan- 
ger to my preſerver; but my triumph was pre- 
mature; the wretch quickly recovered and 
overtook us, and pouring forth a volley of 
: blaſphemous execrations, he drew a cutlaſs, 
and made a paſs at, Lord Henry; I ſcreamed, 
and ſcarcely retained a part of. my ſenſes ; but 
the firſt thing I obſerved was the horrid ruf- 
Han groaning in the duſt, while the blood flow- 
ed from his mouth and noftrils. 


I turned to my lord, and with: a voice fee- 
bly articulate, enquired if he was hurt. Ah! 
I continued without attending his reply, why 
muſt I be the cauſe of precipitating yourſelf 
Into danger ? why ſhould ſuch a life be riſqued 
for my preſervation? I would with tranſport 

| E meet 
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meet death itſelf, interrupted he, to prote& 
* from danger or inſult. 


” What could is mean, Henrietta? alas! 
what does it ſignify ? the worſt is, that I con- 
ſtrued all ſo favourable to myſelf, that I muſt 
have looked, and ſpoke a thouſand indiſcre- 
tions. . 


I trembled to ſuch a degree, that I was 
obliged to accept of his arm to ſupport me to 
the houſe ; and I thought that I felt him preſs 
the hand he held gently to his heart. 
that heart |—why was I ever made acquaintel 
with its value ? 


When we were ſeated in the houſe, I ob- 


ſerved that his hand was wrapped in a cam- 
brick handkerchief: I inſtantly took the alarm, 
and approaching nearer, I ſaw that it was bloo- 
dy; I caught hold of my father's arm, look |— 
ſee then, I cried—ſee what miſchief I have oc- 
caſioned. He ſtepped up and uncovered the 
hand. Do not be frightened, Louiſa, ſaid he 
ſmiling, the wound is not mortal; *tis, thank 
heaven, no more than a ſlight cut; go fetch 
ſome of your famous ſalve, and that applied 


by 


Ah 
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| by the healing hands of a fair lady, will ſoon 


ſet matters to rights, 


1 obeyed, tottering as I went, and ſoon re- 


turned with the drefling, but as I waſhed the 


blood from his hand, a tear, which I vainly en- 
deavoured to reſtrain, fell upon it ; my cheeks 


glowed at the involuntary indiſcretion : but 


how was my confuſion increaſed, when with a 
look expreſſive of the moſt pathetic tender- 


| neſs, he raiſed the dear hand to his lips, and 


kiſſed off the tell-tale drop. I would have 
given the world to recall it; my heart throb- 
bed, I ſunk into a chair and burſt into tears. 
Luckily my father had retired 4 how greatly 
muſt it have diſtreſſed him to have been wit- 
neſs to my folly ! 


Lord Henry ſeated himſelf beſide me, and 
ſolicitouſly enquired the reaſon of my tears, 
I could not anſwer him.—He aroſe, and taking 
both my hands, gazed with an inquiſitive con- 
cern in my face, then ſuddenly dropping them, 


he turned from me, and traverſed the room. 
By this time I was tolerably compoſed, and 
| pleaded my fright as an apology for my weak- . 


neſs: but he is already (I make no doubt) ac- 
=: quainted 
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quainted with the real cauſe, though in pity he 
affects a total ignorance of the matter. 


© My father juſt then entered, and I begged 
permiſſion to retire. I ran up to my room, 
and locking the door, I threw myſelf on the 


| bed, and gave a looſe to my ſorrow. I after- 


wards ventured down to tea, but Lord Mor- 
daunt was gone; a freſh proof, that, of the 
goodneſs and delicacy of his heart, he would 
not increaſe my confuſion by his preſence. 


Heavens | what will become of me? *tis 
now too late to ſtruggle in the toils ; adviſe me, 
my Henrietta, pray for me, and pity your very 
unhappy friend | 


L. WINDHAM. 
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LETTER XXL 


Miſs Ro chpALE to Miſs WVNDHAM. 


Woodville. 


A LAS! my poor friend! you are unde- 
ceived then at laſt; you find after all that you 
have ſomething mortal about you. Truly, a 

moſt mortifying diſcovery ! a woful caſe yours, 
to be ſure! you love and are beloved by the 
moſt elegant, the moſt amiable of mankind, 


and you cry, © what will become of me? 


pity me, Henrietta!“ bs will not pity you, 
Louiſa. 


Lord Mordaunt, J am poſitive, loves you, 
every circumſtance confirms it; I am alſo con- 
fident that he is not yet aſſured of your affec- 
tion, and that he waits but for that diſcovery, 
to make an avowal of his own. 


As 


[3 


As for my brother's favourite, whoſe ap- 


proaches were announced as ſo very formida- 
ble, I don't know what to make of him; he 
is beautiful to be ſure, beautiful as the Adonis, 


yearly lamented by the daughters of Sidon; 


but then his manners are utterly the reverſe of 


his perſon; ſo diſtant, ſo ceremonious, ſo ſen- 
timental, and all that, —and a male prude is 


what I diſlike above any thing that is female. 
Yet this fellow has a heart, I aſſure you; aye, 
and a tender one too, as yoa ſhall hear, though, 
all the notice he takes of me ſeems to put me 
upon the venerable and reſpectable rank of his 
grandmother. | 


You know my fondneſs for birds, though I 
cannot confine them to cages z 1 therefore 
| contrived a method of attracting them to me 
by a voluntary attachment. I uſed to ſtrew 
crumbs of bread on the window of the garden 
parlour, leave it open, and retire to ſome diſ- 
tance, till the ſweet little ſongſters had finiſhed 
their meal. I approached nearer each time 
that I repeated my donation, till at laſt they 


became ſo tame as to bear me cloſe beſide. 


them. There was one robin in particular, 
that would peck out of my hand, and perch 


at times on my head and ſhoulders; I caught 
it 


una”. 
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it one day, and tied a bit of ſilk round its leg, 
that I might know it from the reſt, but here 


My notes muſt turn to tragic ; 


On a * as I ood with my brother and 
his friend at a window, we obſerved a kite ho- 
vering over a flock of ſmall birds; St. Alnais 
caught up a fowling-piece, and ran out, we 
followed, he fired, and brought the felon to 


the ground; but ſome of the harmleſs cho- 


riſters ſhared in the ſame fate, and among 
them, alas! was my favourite robin. 


I ſcreamed out that my bird was dead. I re- 
proached St. Alnais with my lofs, and he too 
joined in reproaching himſelf; he put it into 
his boſom to try to reinform it with warmth 
and life; he lamented its death in the tender- 
eſt accents; nay, he actually ſhed a tear upon 


it. Though ſo many of mine had flowed on 


the occaſion, I was yet aſtoniſhed and affe&- 
ed at a degree of ſenſibility ſo uncommon in 
a man, His treſpaſs, and my misfortune were 
both, in that moment, forgot; and I bluſh to 
acknowledge, that T juſt then felt (for the firſt 


time) an impreſſion 'of tenderneſs for a man, 
bp. has ne ver ſhewn the ſmalleſt partiality 


for 


[ 8 J 
for me: nay, I aſſure you, he even appeared 
| ſorry for his mementary condeſcenſion. His 
pride, no doubt, was hurt at the recolleQion, 
that he had betrayed an intereſt in ſuch a tri- 
fie, as the diſtreſs of a female, or the death 
of her favourite; and he immediately with- 
drew himſelf to his former diſtance, and even 
| a pitch beyond his uſual ſtatelineſs. Proud 
wretch, but it does not now ſignify, for the 
alteration in my ſentiments was juſt as ſudden 
as that in his behaviour; it is effectual too, 
For I no longer have the ſame good opinion of 
him, as formerly: before this, I had almoſt 


perſuaded myſelf, that the diſtance, the frigid 


_ politeneſs of his air and manner, was perhaps 
owing to the little intercourſe he has had with 
dur fex (as I hear he led quite a retired life 

before his entrance into the army). I can form 
a thouſand excuſes for the timid ſwain whe 
fears to offend, by even the common attentions 
which cuſtom and good manners muſt dictate: 
but this is not the cafe with St. Alnais; he 
knows how to pay them with the moſt elegant 
grace, but his pride diſdains the condeſcenſion, 
and reproaches him whenever he is guilty of 
it.—Let him, I care not! I am glad however 
that he has diſcovered himſelf in time,—in 


time !—did 1 then acknowledge that I had al- 
' moſt 


4 


| 
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moſt——but no matter my heart is again 
my own. 


Folly ! to thee, fantaſtic queen, 
I raiſe the grateful lay, 
That yet one youth I have not ſeen 
Unfetter'd by thy ſway : 
| When late my heart at love's alarm, 
Had near for ever flown, 
Thy magic pow'r diſſolv'd the charm ; 
And bade—that pow'r to own. 


A noble form, a graceful mien, 
And animated air, 
An eye where genius ſelf was ſeen 
With gentleneſs to ſhare. * 


A poliſh'd mind, a wit untir'd, 
In decent freedom bold, 
All, all againſt my peace conſpir'd ; 
And a loſt heart foretold. 


But when the trembler, on the wing, 
Juſt bid a laſt adieu, 

When none could elſe aſſiſtance bring; 

To aid her, Folly flew. 


* To 


fa 1 
'To mar enſnaring Cupid's plan, 
The queen her pow'r addreſt, 
She daſh'd with pride the charming man 
And freed my captive breaſt. 


O then let none that pow'r deſpiſe, 
Of vulnerable heart, 
Since, while it blinds Love's cruel eyes, 


lt alſo blunts bis dart. 
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Lord MoRDAUNT to Colonel AgHWORTH) 
at Bath. 


Jerſey Grove. 


8 H E loves me, Charles! my Louiſa loves 
me I am indebted to accident for the charm- 


ing confeſſion : ſhe has herſelf pronounced my 
happineſs.. 


| This morning I went at Mr, Wyndham's- 
deſire, to, breakfaſt with him at Dove-brook, 


took me there of the earlieſt, for he had not 
yet left his chamber, ſo I ſtrolled into the gar- 
den, and traverſed the front walk, when turn- 
Ing, I perceived, in a ſummer-houſe oppoſite, | 
a woman ſeated, with a book in her hand: it 
was Louiſa, and never did I ſee her appear ſo 
exquiſitely charming. Her dreſs was negli- 

5 | 1 55 gent, 


but my impatience to ſee his lovely daughter, 


L 1 
gent, but inexpreſſibly elegant; ſhe held in 
her hand, a recent and very affecting little 
poem, entitled, Edwin and Emma ; and in the 


other a handkerchief, that caught the precious 
tears as s they tell. 


At laft the appeared quite overcome, and 
| unable to proceed, the book dropped from her 
hand, and ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed, — Ves, cruel 
father! you muſt be obeyed, and Emma's 
hapleſs fate ſhall be that of the * wretch- 
ed Loviſa } 


She then roſe, but ſeeing me ſtanding juſt 


oppoſite, ſhe gave a ſhort ſcream, and ſunk 
down again, half fainting on the ſeat. 


I threw myſelf at her feet, T entreated for- 
giveneſs, and made a thouſand apologies for 
my intruſion, She paid not the leaſt attention 
to what I was ſaying, but claſping her hands 
in an agony, Tis paſt, ſhe cried, and my in- 
diſcretion has betrayed the ſecret, which I 
would have died rather than voluntatily re- 
veal. Riſe, my lord, continued ſhe, with an 
air of dignity, you are already apprized of 
my weakneſs ; you pity it too, (for ſhe ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved my concern) 5 and You are too generous, 
to repay with confempt, an accidental con- 
feſlion of my tenderneſs for you, WT 


For me - ſor me exchimed |—gracious 
heaven | can it be poſſible? do I indeed live to | 
ſuch happineſs, ſuch rapture ?—She could not 
now retrat the confeſſion ſhe had already 
made, and my vows of gratitude, and never- 
ending love obtained a confirmation of it; for 
till ſhe again repeated the delightful aſſurance, 
I could not bring myſelf to believe that my 


happineſs was real. 


O Charles, had you ſeen her at that tranſ- 
porting moment, her tears, her bluſhes, the 
delicate tenderneſs that animated her whole 
frame !—I1I will fly to my father, my pray- 
ers, my importunities ſhall obtain his con- 
ſent. But what would become of me, in caſe 
of a refuſal ?!——yet why apply to you? you 
have never loved, and therefore knows not 
how to make allowance for the ardour, the im- 
patience of a loyer, - why are you not in love, 
Charles ? | 


You 
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You know I have at my own diſpoſal, clear 
600 l. a year, the bequeſt of my late uncle 
Stanemore; might we not—But alas |—a fas 
ther's diſapproving frown—perhaps his curſe ! 
horrid 1-1 know not what to reſolve on 


Your 


H. MokRDAUNr. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


e ſame to the ſame. 
Dove-brook: 


O Charles -I am undone !-——wild with 
grief | with deſpair - the beloved of my ſoul 
— ſhe is ill! dying !--and. will not ſee me 
will not permit me to have the conſolation of 
expiring beſide her ſomething extraordinary 
muſt be in the caſe, ſome villain has traduced 
me!—let me but know? let me but find him? 
Al will tear out his treacherous heart! 


Yet, O gracious heaven !' whatever muſt be 
the fate of this unhappy wretch, ſpare, ſpare 
my Louiſa |—ſpare the deareſt, the lovelieſt, 
the moſt finiſhed of your works! 


What can be the meaning of her refuſing: 
me admittance ? I am diſtracted with the va- 
riety of my conjectures on the occaſion | Her 
fther too is ignorant of the cauſe of her ill- 
neſs, 


4, 
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neſs, and turns with deteſtation from the offer 
of comfort! 


My ſiſter too was here, and has ſeen her, 
but ſhe was then delirious, and as ſoon as ſhe 
came to her ſenſes, ſhe defired that none but 
her maid might be permitted to attend her, ſhe 
| will not even allow a phyſician to be called in. 


| 'T have never left Dove-brook, ner taſted. 
[ any kind of nouriſhment, fince the news of 

Ber illneſs reached me, —l am one moment 

ſtupified, and the next frantic with my ſor- 

rows If ſhe dies — Charles I—I will not,. —I 

| cannot furvive her I can write no more, my 

head ſwims my hand trembles . 


Adieu, 


H. MoxpAUNr. 


_ * * 
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LETTER XXIV. 
The ſame to the ſame. 


Jerſey Shown 


"Tre as I ſuſpected, —ſhe has been de- 
ceived into a belief that I was unworthy of her 
tenderneſs, and her gentle heart ſunk under 
the ſhock, 


The day after I wrote my laſt, when I went 
to her antichamber, to learn ſome tidings, I 
was told that ſhe had juſt then fallen into a 
fine refreſhing ſlumber ; I beckoned her maid 
to approach, and putting a purſe into her 
hand, requeſted ſhe would let me have a ſight 
of her miſtreſs; ſhe rejected the money, but 
admitted me upon a promiſe of making no 
noiſe, | | 


I kneeled | 
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11 kneeled down by the ſide of the bed, and 
gazed a while upon the ſleeping angel, the 
roſes were withdrawn from her cheeks, and 
an affecting languor ſucceeded throughout her 
countenance ; ſhe ſeemed, though aſleep, to be 
in great agitation, her boſom heaved with 
ſighs, and the tears ſtole gently from between 
their ſilver covering, and moiſtened all the 
pillow, 


My heart was wrung with anguiſh, I laid 
my cheek cloſe to hers, and mingled ours tears 
* 


I roſe at laſt; and was going to retire, when 
I eſpied a paper that had fallen from her hand 
on the floor, it lay open, and my name was 
ſubſcribed, I eagerly. caught it up; the writ- 
ing might have been eaſily miſtaken for mine, 


but I inſtantly knew it to be that of Sir George 


Haſtings; it was directed to Miſs Wyndham, 


and the contents were as follows. — 


SHALL I conceal any thing "22 a perſon, 
who conſtitutes a principal part of my exiſt- 
ence no, I will not conceal it! 


Know 
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Know then, my angel, that I once loved a 
young creature, to paſſion, as I then thought, 
but my preſent feelings convince me, that my 
love for her, compared to that which-attaches 
me to you, was but as a drop to the ocean, 


or an hour to eternity. 


In brief after e and repeated en- 
gagements, ſhe jilted, and betrayed me; ex- 
aſperated to the height by ſuch a proof of fe- 
male perfidy, I made a vow, and confirmed 
it by many fearful execrations, that I never 
would marry. Ah, raſh, and inconſiderate ! 
I little thought what was then before me, and 
am now tempted, like Sampſon, to break all 
theſe cords in ſunder; yet ſure, all the civil 
or matrimonial inſtitutions that ever were 
framed, cannot make me more firmly yours 
than I am already; all that I am, all that I 
have is yours without reſerve, 


I am too much diſtracted at this time to 
reſolve upon any thing, and therefore beſeech 
you to meet me at ſeven this evening, at the 
far end of the Bird walk; where, whatever 
you preſcribe, whatever you ſhall be pleaſed 

tao 
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to dictate, ſhall be as the laws of the Medes 
and Perſians to your 


H. MoRDAUNT. 


As ſoon as J had peruſed this infernal ſcroll, 
T left the chamber, and hurried out in ſearch 
of the villain who had forged it ; nor know 
I to what lengths my paſſion might have car- 
ried me, but God had happily taken my ven- 
geance into his own hands, 


Having fought him in vain through all the 
fields and gardens, I ſpied a croud in a lawn 
that led to the next town, and thither I haſt- 
ened to enquire after him. 


The throng gave way to my approach, but 
judge of my amazement, when I beheld Sir 
George, pale, bloody, groaning, and ſtretch- 
ed upon the earth, without power of ſpeech 
or motion. 


As I earneſtly demanded how this came 
to paſs, a bold blunt looking man, with a 
budget at his back, came up and addreſſed 
me. . 

Why 
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Why, Lord Harry, ſays he, I didn't mean 
to anger you, becauſe as how, you've a good 
word in every poor body's mouth; but had he 
made as free with a girl of your honour's, as 
he wanted to do with my pretty Gatty, me- 
thinks you could have done little leſs vor him 
than I did. 

You muſt know then, that about an hour 
agone, as my wife and I was walking the road, 
that open to every honeſt Engliſnman, with- 
out croſſing fence or ſtyle, J miſſed a plate of 
pewter, and defired Gatty to hold -onward, 
while I went back in ſearch. Before I could 
find ur howſomever, methought I heard Gatty 
give a ſqueal], and then a louder, and again a 
louder; ſo IJ hurried back at top ſpeed, and 
caught this here gem*man wreſtling a fall with 
my wife l- My poor Gatty indeed fought it 
fairly, and left the mark of every nail ſhe had 
in his face. 


Tt was then, I confeſs, I laid on him with 
might and main, and ſpared neither head nor 
hide, till I left him, juſt as you ſee him. 


* 


My 


| 
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My honeſt friend, ſaid I, you have paid him 
his full wages, and he merited the whole; all 
my concern is, that you have brought yourſelf 
into trouble, and will be arraigned for his 
murder, as I think he cannot ſurvive. 


* 


O never fear, maſter, cried the homely jol- 
ly tinker, the devil will never die by the ſide 
of a ditch, as the ſaying is. Sbobs ! if his 
majeſty, heaven bleſs him, would uſe my 


Gatty ſo, I would be tempted to fit him with 


as good a trimming as the beſt taylor at court 
could meaſure or make up. 


A number of Lady Jerſey's fervants had 


now joined the croud, fo I ordered one to take 


a horſe and ride off immediately for a ſurgeon, 


and deſired the reſt to take up our errant and 
miſadventurous knight, and convey him to the 
next inn. | 


I then requeſted the gallant tinker to intro- 
duce me to his Gatty, which he did with a 


proud pleaſure, when taking out my purſe, I 


preſented it to her,, as an acknowledgment of 
her virtue, and a reward for her chaſtity ; and 


returning inſtantly to Dove-brook, I. threw. 


myſelf 
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myſelf at Mr. Wyndham's feet, confeſſed my 
paſſion for his daughter, told him of the arts 
that had been praQiſed againſt us, ſhewed him 
Sir George's letter, informed him of his tra- 
gic adventure, and beſought him to prevail 
on his Louiſa to allow me a moment's hear- 


Ing. 


The old gentleman embraced me with 
tears, and departed on his commiſſon ; after 
a while he returned, and offered to intro- 
duce me. 


When I entered the chamber ſhe was ſit- 
ting up in her bed, ſupported. by pillows, but 
very pale and languid, notwithſtanding a ſmile 
of chearſulneſs, which ſhe endeavoured to 


aſſume. 


On my approach, ſhe raiſed her hands in a 


ſweetly jocular, but petitioning attitude, and 


prayed me to pardon her for having believed 


it poſſible that I could act diſhonourably in 
any particular. But, continued ſhe, (bluſhing) 
I now find myſelf ſo delightfully conſoled by 
the detection of my error, that I no longer re- 
gret the ſufferings it occaſioned, 


My 
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My father has acquainted me with the ca- 
taſtrophe of Sir George. I heartily, rejoice 
that it was not your hand which adminiſtered 
the reward of his perfidy. 


Then you ſee, my dear Charles, that my 


affairs once more begin to wear a ſmiling al- 


pect; and my Louiſa is, if poſſible, dearer 
than ever to my heart; ſhe continues to mend 
apace, and I hope ſoon to ſubſcribe myſelf your 
happy friend. 


H. MorRDAUNT. 
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Miſs WIN DHAM to Miſs Ro chDALE. 


F * 


| Dose bee 


Ar laſt, my dear Henrietta, I am entirely 
recovered from my ſhort but very fevere indiſ- 
poſition, with the particulars of which you are 
already acquamted, but my preſent happineſs, 
though incomplete and precarious, yet it com- 
penſates in a meaſure for all my former ſuffer- 
ing. My Harry loves me, I am dear to his 
heart, to that of his ſiſter, and my father has 
conditionally approved of our affection. But 
ab, Lord Granville! there,—there»I am ſtill 
vulnerable—'tis ſure, he never will, he never 
can conſent ; and it is alſo certain that though 
1 were this moment cut off from every hope, 
I yet could never ceaſe to love my amiable 
Harry! 


F | O did 
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O did you know I- were you like me ac- 
quainted with his excellence !—you would 
pity, but could not blame me: his diſpoſition, 
his ſentiments, ah, my Harriet never, ne- 


ver ſure was ſuch a heart as his. 


I lately read (ſaid my father to him one 
day) a French author, who attempts to de- 
monſtrate that all our friendſhips and affeQi- 
ons, and even the boaſted yirtues of generoſi- 
ty, and ſo forth, have their original growth, 
and expanſion in /ſelf-Jove, Tell me, my dear 
friend? I aſk not your ſage opinion, but your 
genuine and ſweet feelings on this ſubjeQ, 


where it is ſo boldly affirmed, that there 1 is no 


ſuch thing i in the love of another ? 

That guilt, and every 3 of vice, ſhould 
have the foundation in ſelf-love, I can evident- 
ly conceive; and am convinced that neither 
ſatan, nor Adam, nor any other creature 


would ever have lapſed, had it not come to 


paſs through /e/f-love, and ſelf-weening, that 
the love of ſelf alſo can produce | hatred to 
others, ſuch as envy, diſguſt, malice, and all 
other malignant paſſions; it is the natural 
proceſs and procedure of things. But that 


love to ourſelves ſhould beget in us the love 
| of 


19 ] 
of another; that one and the ſame cauſe ſhould 
produce conſequences ſo contraſted, ſo adverſe, 
fo irreconcilable as love and hatred, bounte- 
ouſneſs and grudging, rancour and benignt- 
ty, and the like oppoſite offspring of heaven 
and hell; I might be as rationally perſuaded 
that wolves may yean lambs, that the vulture 
may bring forth the dove, or the branches of 
the crab-tree bend beneath the cluſters of the 
_ grape.—But what do ou think of this doc- 
trine ? yy 


1 FOMENT my dear Sir, replied Lord 
Mordaunt, that the matter in debate has no- 
thing to do with argument. I ſuppoſe a man 
born blind, all the deſcriptions, and definitions 
in the world will never ſupply him with a ſin- 
gle idea either of the beauty or benefit of 
light. Nay he will argue with you againſt its 
exiſtence, and obſtinately inſiſt that there is 
no ſuch thing in nature ; but ſhall his blind 
ratiocinations have any weight with me againſt 
the exiſtence of that light which guides my 
ſteps, which illuminates my ſight, whoſe com- 
forts I feel, and whoſe bleſſings I enjoy. 


| Now love is to the human foul, what light 


is to the body, it animates, pervades, chears, 
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direQts the ways of his ſpirit, and carries him 
forth in the benevolence of kindly offices to 
others, — when he cannot relieve, he grieves 


with the afflifted, he rejoices in the happi- 


neſs of all who are happy, and thereby par- 
t. oiĩpates in the bleſſedneſs of all the living. 


Here then, it may be enquired, how love, 
which is the author, the bleſſing and joy of the 
univerſe, ſhould come to be a matter of afflic- 
tion or pain ?—But the truth is, that love ne- 
ver was a cauſe of diſpleaſure or ſuffering to 
any creature ; it cannot be too fond, it cannot 
be too intenſe, it is the heaven of God him- 
ſelf, and conſequently of all his intelligent re- 
ſemblances. But in beings of a mixed nature, 
where ſpirit and body are ſo intimately united, 
each may have its diſtin& intereſt, and the bo- 
dy may attraQ its more refined companion to 
the groſſer ſhare of its own propenſities, and 
thus the firſt generous emotions of what we 
flatteringly entitled love, may be perverted to 
a ſelfiſh paſſion, and conſequently ſubjected to 
all the jealouſies, ravings, and pangs of which 
lovers complain, and thus love and ſelfiſhneſs 
may be blended together like two colours into 
one. maſs, and yet remain in their reſpective 

| -natures 
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patures eternally oppoſite, and eternally dif- 
tint, 


Love in its own nature is of neceſſity its 
own reward; it as ſurely produces happineſs 
as fire produces light; and I perſuade my ſelf 
that, when we are diveſted of theſe partial 
and impaſſioned organs, that impel us ſo for- 
cibly from our bliſs, to our bane, we ſhall 
find that love among the celeſtials is merely 
an action, and in no ſenſe a paſſion : an acti- 
on as it is in God of infinite energy, bearing: 
its bliſs within itſelf, and beaming without 
bounds in beneficence and n upon alt 
creatures. 


What think you of this, my Henrietta, are 
not theſe noble, are they not heavenly ſenti- 
ments ? 


I have been ſince my recovery to viſit my 
penſioner, poor Mrs. Chalmers ; her health is 
viſibly declining, I wiſh: ſhe was more com- 
municative ; there is undoubtedly ſomething 
in her hiſtory with which ſhe has not yet 
acquainted me, nay. ſomething 1 fancy which 
mult be mp extraordinary, 


When 
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When 1 told my father of her illneſs, he 
propoſed going to ſee her himſelf, and ſpeax- 


ing ſome matter of comfort to her. She had 


not ſeen him before, ſo I thought it neceſſa- 
ry to go firſt, and prepare her for his coming. 
I told er who it was that' waited for admit- 
ta and what was the intention of his viſit ; 
the Joyfully acquieſced and fat up in her bed. 
* receive bim. 


0 


| He W the moment ſhe. caſt her 
eyes on his face, ſhe uttered a loud, and heart- 
Piercing ſhriek, and fell back in violent con- 
vulſions; my ſather retired immediately, and 
my aſſiſtance with ſome reſtoratives, with 
difficulty brought her to her ſenſes: as ſoon as 
I ſaw ſhe was ſufficiently recovered, I ventured 
v0 aſk the reaſon of her ſudden and alarming fit. 


That gentleman |—ſhe wildly replied, did 
you not ſay he was your father ?—So he is, my 
dear Mrs. Chalmers. — No, no! ſhe cried, in 


a ſhrill and frantic tone, it cannot, it muſt not 


be, that would indeed be a refinement upon 
wretchedneſs, upon the intenſeneſs of my pu- 
niſhment !—W hat! the man whom TI have fo 
greatly, ſo irreparably injured, and his daugh- 
ter, his angel daughter, has preſerved the lives 
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of myſelf and my little ones. — Great God! 
there wanted but that to fill up the meaſure 
of impending judgment |—but then mercy is 
ſaid to exalt itſelf on the talleſt growth of 
guilt; provided penitence lies weeping in the 
deft nn its beef h 
0 the 9 the years of Aid that 1 
have paſſed I- may they expiate |—gracious 
heaven may they have blotted out the re- 
membrance of my crimes | 


ears here came to her relief, they flowed 
plenteouſly, and ſhe appeared much eaſier, 
but J feared to increaſe her diſorder by any fur- 
ther queſtions. 


I aſked my father if he had ever before ſeen 
or been acquainted with her ? but he tells me 
not, and that he does not know of any female 
living who could have done him the injury 


ſhe mentions. Mighty odd and myſterious all 
this ! 


She has been (at her own deſire) very much 
alone theſe two days paſt. I don't know how 
ſhe has employed her time during that period ; 
but ſhe now appears much more compoſed 

than 
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than before, and ſeems to wait with tranquil- 


lity and a degree of pleaſure, the awful event 
that ſhall conſign her to eternity. 


She would hear of no phyſician but a men- 
tal one. 1 do not think ſhe can live many days, 
but I have great reaſon to hope that her latter 


end will be that of the righteous. O how fer- 


vently when our own time is at hand, ſhall we 
all join in that important prayer, In the bour of 
death, and in the day of judgment, good Lord 


deliver us, 
She is worſe, I am called upon— 
Adieu, your 


L. WIN DPHAM. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


The ſame to the ſame. 
Dove-brook. f 


A LAS! my dear, ſhe is gone I- poor Mrs. 
Chalmers is no more |! She ſent this morning 
again, to requeſt my preſence. I went, and 
as I approached the bed, ſhe raiſed her hands 
and eyes to heaven, — I ſaw her intention, and 
kneeled to receive her bleſſing. She gave it 
in a moſt awful, and affecting manner, I then 
roſe, and ſeated myſelf beſide her. My miſ- 
treſs, ſhe cried, I have been faulty, dreadfully 
ſo indeed; wretchedneſs too has been the in- 
ſeparable companion of my guilt; but my 
prayers, my tears have at length prevailed for 
pardon, and I look forward to my diſſolution, 
as the mariner to his port; the wiſhed for 
hour is at length arrived, all ſpent and over- 
wearied I have at length reached the goal, 

but bleſſed is the length of miſery that cloſes 
in viſta, — _ 
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Here fhe pauſed, and deſired that her chil- 
dren might be called, they came; —ſhe em- 
braced and bleſſed them by turns, and leaning 
back in the bed, ſhe gave a deep ſigh and ex- 


pired. 


My father now entered, and hurried me 
a way from this ſcene of diſtreſs: he has taken 


upon himſelf the care of her interment, —and 


promifes a proviſion for the dear little orphans 
he has left behind. | 


1 forgot to tell you, that about an hour be- 


fore her death, the took from her boſom a 


packet, and preſented it tome: it was ſealed 
and: directed to the Earl of Jerſey; and ſne re- 
queſted that it might be delivered into his own 
hands, immediately on his return. I wonder 
what acquaintance ſne could have contracted 
with the Earl; but her whole conduct for 
theſe fe days paſt has been to me an inex- 


| plicable enigma, 
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IL ET TER XXVI. 
Miſs RocupALs to Miſs WYNDHAM. 


. Wondnilte.. 


Y: S, my dear Louiſa, I do indeed admire 
him, and belieye there is but one man in the 
world, who can challenge any ſort of compa- 
riſon with him Who is that pray? Edward? . 
no; Edward is not ſo handſome, nothing near 
ſo ann and I am afraid, not altoge- 

ther ſo good, though better than nine-tenths 
of the more virtuous half of his ſex. He bears 
about the ſame prop ortion to Lord Mordaunt, 
that I do to you, my dear. —Who then can it 
be ?—you would never gueſs. St. Alnais ?. im- 
poſſible ;—the proud, the inſenſible, the Soft- 
ly, ſoftly child; I once ſaid as much myfelf, 


to be ſure, but one may happen to be miſ- 
taken 
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taken you know; and poor St. Alnais is now 
acquitted of every thing, but a fooliſh pen- 
chant, for alittle giddy brained girl, who would 
rather think it was her want of vanity, than 
lack of diſcernment, that made her ſo long 
miſinterpret his condu&t. 


| You muſt know, I have got a maid, the 
moſt tender hearted in the world, ſenſible of 
merit too I aſſure you. She admired St. Al- 
nais prodigioufly,—for certain the poor gen- 
tleman was in love, and love is a ſad thing ! 
It made her heart ache, ſo it did, to ſee how 
diſmal he looked of late; then fixing her eyes 
upon me,—ſhe wondered in her heart, how 
any young lady could be ſo cruel as to take no 
notice, and keep never minding, when ſo 
ſweet a gentleman was in. ſuch a piteous 
taking. 


I affected for ſome time, to diſregard her 
filly chat ; but at laſt, after a little encourage- 
ment, ſhe ventured to diſcloſe the important 
ſecret, with which ſhe had for ſome time la- 
boured. St. Alnais had ſtolen from her a lock 
of my hair, with which ſhe was marking my 
handkerchiefs, and ſtipped it (unſeen as he 

1421 thought) 
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thought) into his boſom. She could have eri- 
ed, ſo ſhe could, to ſee one ſo pretty, ſo true- 
hearted'; and eſpecially when ſhe ſaw him af- 
terward kifling it in a corner, with the tears 
in his eyes, when he did not think that-any 
one was looking, and fure, when a poor dead 
lock of hair was ſuch a comfort to him, he 
muſt be the moſt virtuous and conſtanteſt of 
lovers. | | 


This intelligence (though I did not entirely 
believe it) ſunk deeper in my mind than E 
choſe to diſcover to my informer, I appeared 
to take no notice, till: ary accident convinced. 
me of the truth. 


Edward obtained from my father, a-promiſe- 
of taking me this winter to London: and he 
and St. Alnais are gone to prepare a houſe, 
and every thing for our reception. The morn- 
ing of their departure I roſe earlier than uſu- 
al, to make breakfaſt for the travellers, and 
entering the parlour, I ſaw St. Alnais, alone, 
and ſtanding at the far end of the room, with. 
his face turned to the window. He did not 
| perceive my entrance, but ſeemed very intent 
upon ſomething” he held in his hand; F was: 

| curious 
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eurious d know what it eould be, and ſteal- 
ing cautiouſiy forward, judge of my ſurprize, 
my confuſion, and my. joy, when I beheld that 
very lock, he had ſtolen from Barbara, twiſt- 
ed round his fingers, and n 1 N it 
to his lips _ his boſom, 


My heart fluttered with:a pleaſing emotion, 

1 held in my breath for fear of interrupting 

him; but never once conſidered how fooliſh 

1 ſhould look, at 8 82 * in that ſitua- 
tion, 


He returned it at laſt to its ** place, 
and raiſing his head, and ſeeing me ſtanding 
almoſt beſide him, his face was inſtantly co- 
vered with bluſhes, he bowed with a diffi- 
dent and confuſed reſpect; and heſitatingly 
ſtammered out the compliments of the morn- 


ing. 7 


1 hope his own embarraſſment prevented 
his taking any notice of mine; I could think 
of nothing to ſay in my excuſe; I endeavour- 
ed not to appear conſcious, yet could not ac- 
quire courage to pretend ignorance; the more 
I attempted to extricate myſelf, the more 

- my 
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8 have alreadly told you, they ſeem to live 
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my. preſence of mind forſook me: and if I 
made any apology for my intruſion, or at- 
tempted to rally him on his ſituation, I did 
it with ſo bad a grace, that I am ready to 
beat myſelf every time I reflect on the awk- 
ward figure I made. 


I wiſh you could aſſiſt me at finding out 
the reaſon of the ſilence, the reſerve, and 
the extreme diſtance of his behaviour; I will 


tell you to what I have myſelf at times 


aſcribed it. St. Alnais's fortune is ſmall, my 
father's, as you know, is princely, may not 
this conſideration have prevented him from 
avowing his paſſion ?—Ah! if I was aſſured 
that it was ſo !--I would be—I was almoſt 
going to ſay, I would be tempted to ſpeak 
firſt. But no, ſpight of the confidence my 
vivacity inſpires, I fear there is no admiſſible 
method for a maiden to ſay, „I love 1. 
But then, this amiable man !—has he not a 


title to my gratitude, to my heart? Has he 
not ſaved the life of my brother My mo- 
ther eſteems him for his virtues, and adores 
him as the preſerver of her child. I need 


make no mention of my brother's attachment; 


but 


| 
| 
; 
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dut in and for each other. In future, howe⸗ 


ver, I may hope, that he will transfer a por- 


tion of that attachment to 


Your 


H. RochDALE. 


— 
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LETTER XXVIN. 


+ . ” 


Miſs WynpHan to Miſs RocuDALE, 
Dove-brook. 


Y: S, you are indeed happy, my Henrietta; 


long, long may you continue ſo, whatever be- 
comes of your etched friend! 


My heat has long fareboded that I was not 
born to joy. too faithfully has i it ; propheſied,— 
but I am now reſi gned, I ſubmit. without mur- 
mY to my fate. 


A few nights ago, I had the moſt extraor- 
dinary dream that you can imagine. I thought 
I was fitting with Lord Mordaunt, when the 
Earl of Granville entered; he was accom- 
panied by Sir George nh, who juſt point- 
ed to us wich a ſmile of triumphant malice, 

and 


r 
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and retired; the earl approached his ſon with 
a menacing air; and with a voice ſcarce ar- 


ticulate through fury, exclaimed, Wretch | 
what is thib that you have done? but think 


not to eſcape my juſt reſentment, your Syren 


too ſhall dearly pay for her treachery and pre- 
ſumption ; then ſtamping with his foot, a num- 
ber of armed men entered ; here, continued 
he, take this Circe hence, and convey her 
where neither I nor my infatuated fon ſhall 
ever more behold her. 


I ſcreamed aloud at the dreadful ſentence ; 
my Harry ſtarted up, and caught me in his 
arms; but they approached, and were pro- 
ceeding to tear us aſunder, when ſuddenly the 
air grew dark, the room ſhook, as with an 
earthquake, the ruffians vaniſhed, and the earl 
ſtood trembling beſide us; then looking up, 1 
beheld the ceiling open, and my mother de- 


ſcend, all bright and beauteous, as I have 


often ſeen her in former dreams. . 
She approached towards the earl, and whiſ- 
pered ſomething in his ear; then turning to 
me, the embraced me, and joining my hand 
with that of Lord Mordaunt, ſhe raiſed her 
eyes 


E 


eyes to heaven, and implored a bleſſing on our 
heads; and now, my child, continued ſhe, tis 
no longer an illuſion that you behold, tis 
your own, your living mother, never more 
to be parted from the n; of her n. 
tions. 141 1.216% 


- She then preſented us to the earl. Here, 
ſhe cried, you would have divided two hearts 
that were formed by heaven for each other; 
| you have even oppoſed your own happineſs, | 

your own deſires, but you are bleſſed in ſpight 
of yourſelf, for the ſake of this amiable pair, 
you are bleſſed; let it then be the future ſtu- 
dy of your life to deſerve, and be grateful for 
the mercies you have experienced. — This is 
all; my joy, my tranſport w was ſo nenen 
_—_ | 


On this ſtrange dream was I ruminatings 
when Lord Henry ſent in his name. As he 
entered, I was ſhocked and terrified at the im- 
preſſion of grief and agitation that was viſible 
in his countenance, and ſhook his whole 
frame; he perceived my emotion, he took my 
hand, and looked with a mournful tenderneſs 
in my face; he attempted to ſpeak, but could 
| | not, 
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not, and taking a paper from his pocket, he 
preſented me with it, and turned aſide to hide 
* tears. 


It was a letter from Lord Granville; I pe- 
ruſed it trembling.-— This inhuman father, 


my Henrietta | he tells him he is informed of 


his intrigue, that he is aware of its conſe- 
quences, and therefore deſires he may in- 


ſtantly attend him; and think no more of the 


little artful gipſy, whoſe allurements would 
betray him to a breach of duty. 


Alas how little is he acquainted with my 
heart! but I will convince him of the injuſ- 
tice of his epithets! Am I then a traitreſs ? 


have I attempted: to feduce my Harry from his 


duty? O witneſs for me heaven, I would die 
rather than be the means of his acting in any 
reſpe& unworthy of him; yet hard, very 
hard was the ſtruggle ; had you known how I 
was. tempted, you n have trembled for 


me. 


With an attitude, and accent of the moſt 
endearing . ſupplication, he begged I would 


conſent to become his wife, in the Poems 
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of my father, and the counteſs of Jerſey. He 
told me he was poſſeſſed of 600 l. a year, in- 
dependant of his father, and that with this 
proviſion, we might be happy ii in each 3 
ſociety and endearments. x. rf 30! 


He painted (ab l i in what! chai ai 
the charms, the tranquil delights - of a -rural 
retirement, enlivened by the tranſports; of 
connubial happineſs, when preceded and con- 
tinued by a union of hearts. His eyes too! 
—ah Henrietta but mine ſcarcely dared to 
meet their faſcinating glances. I ſtill tremble 
to think how nearly his too perſuaſive 4. 
quence had overcome my reſolution. 


Alas! he little knows how much that reſo- 
lution, of which he complains, has coſt me 
but virtue at laſt roſe ſuperior- to frailty, if 
it is frailty to love the moſt lovely of his i 
. a Nemec 8 7 
T oppoſed his arguments with all the firm- 
neſs of which I was. miſtreſs. What, ſaid 1, 
ſhall I then bring down a father's curſe, where 
I would die to accumulate every bleſſing? O 
never, never | that would indeed be a baſe- | 
neſs - 
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neſs unworthy of my Harry's Louiſa. I call 
heaven to witneſs, continued T, kneeling, of 
the vows I here make ; though no arguments, 
no ſophiſtry ſhall ever prevail with me to ac- 
cept your hand, unaccompanied by the ſanc- 
tion of your father's conſent; yet neither 


| ſhall any earthly conſideration bribe or 


compel me to become the wife of ano- 
ther. | | 


4 


He was greatly affected, he kneeled down 
beſide me. I will ſtrive, my angel, he cried, 
to imitate your ſhining example; farewell 
then, my only, my ever loved I—At that 
heart breaking word, I could no longer ſup- 

port the appearance of my heroiſm ; but re- 
clining my head on his ſhoulder, I burſt into 
a violent fit of weeping. He too melted into 
tears; and we continued ſome time in that 
mourning attitude. At-laſt I aroſe, and en- 
deavoured to compoſe myſelf. Go then, my 


Harry, I cried, ſince you muſt depart, let it 


be while I have ſtrength left to bid you adieu. 
He obeyed, ſighing deeply ; his eyes turned 
back, till he was out of ſight, 


Fare- 


1 arg J 
Farewell, my beloved friend, will you not 
now acknowledge me an object of compaſſi- 
on? Ah, did you know how my heart is torn 
you would weep over the ſorrows of your un- 
happy 
I L. WINDHAM 
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The Counteſs of IERSET to Miſs WAr- 


POLE, 


Jerſey Grove. 


| H E is gone !—my brother, my friend, my 


amiable companion, he has left me, my dear 


Emily 


That wretch, Haſtings, it 1s be that has 


fomented all this miſchief! 


As ſoon as he was able to leave his bed, he 


| haſtened to London, and calling on my father, 


informed him of the paſſion that his ſon en- 


tertained for our dear Loviſa ; but painted it 


as no other than a boyiſh, and romantic at- 
tachment, eaſily to be overruled by the au- 


- thority of a parent, and its object a ruſtic of 


mean birtb, ſome beauty, great art, but no 


fortune. 
In 


\ wat] 


In the firſt tranſports of his rage at this in- 
telligence, he wrote a reproachful, and me- 


nacing letter to his ſon, with peremptory 


orders to prepare immediately to attend 
him, and never to think of this Louiſa any 
| more. | 


Ah Emily, how vain, and how heart-rend- 
ing are the commands of parents, when it is 
not in the power of children to obey ! 


When he was about to attend his father's 
pleaſure, he waited on Louiſa, he ſhewed her 
the earl's letter, he urged the impoſſibility of 
ever obtaining his conſent, and with all the 
pathetic rhetoric of an adored, kneeling, 
pleading, weeping lover, ſolicited her accept- 
ance of his hand and yearly independence ; 
but he kneeled, wept, and pleaded in vain ; 


the generous maid, rejected his ſuit, with a 


dignity of ſentiment peculiar to himſelf, and 
—I am interrupted, —a packet,—ah ! tis 
from my lord, my huſband, let me pe- 
ruſe it.— | 


He is coming, my Emily! but not unac- 
companied z his return reſtores to our arms 
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an aunt, a gem of women; I am at liberty to 
give you the particulars of her very affecting 
ſtay, but to make them the more intelligible 
to you, I muſt. begin with a ſketch of the life 


and character of the late earl of Jerſey, 


He was (though the father of my amiable 


| huſband) a man of high paſſions, warm in his 


friendſhip, but egually implacable in his re- 
ſentments. His lady died in the twenty-fifth 
year of her age, my dear lord was their only 
ſurviving offspring, and poſſeſſed all the gen- 
tlenefs and ſenſibility of his mother, unallayed 


by the haughty and vindictive ſpirit of his fa- 


ther. 


The earl had an only ſiſter younger than 
himſelf, finely accompliſhed, and of ſingular 
beauty, with a heart as 'eſtimable as her per- 
ſon was lovely. | 


The young earl of Arundel ſaw, and loved 


her, and waited on her brother with an offer 


of his hand and fortune, but was rejected on 
account of a quarrel, that had long ſubſiſted 
between the families, 


The 
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The lovers, though prevented from ſeeing 
each otber, kept up a regular correſpondence 
by letter, but were at laſt detected by the 
earl, Who was ſo incenſed at his ſiſter's act- 
ing contrary to his injunCtions, that he deter- 
mined to carry her to France, bury her in 2 
convent, and take ſuch farther precautions 
as ſhould een e their being ever 
united. : 


For this purpoſe he acquainted her that his 
affairs called him immediately into Paris, and 
that ſhe muſt prepare to accompany him; ſhe 
obeyed, unſuſpicious of the cruel intention of 
his journey, and was conſtrained to depart 
without ever bidding adieu to her lover. 


He was quickly apprized of her departure, 
he ſuſpected the deep deſigning heart of her 
brother, he trembled for his miſtreſs, and de- 
termined to reſcue her or periſh in the at- 
tempt; and embarking for Calais, he arrived 
there the next day after the earl and his ſiſter 
had left it. 


0 Mean while the unappy unſuſpecting lady, 
had nearly reached the place of her deſtina- 
wats | G2: tion. 


— 
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ion. But in paſſing through a foreſt, they 
were attacked by a troop of banditti, their at- 
tendants maſſacred, and the earl himſelf left 
lor dead on the field, while fix of the ruffians 
carried off the lady, ſcreaming for help, though 
ceſpairing to find it, when her lover, who had 
enquired the road through which they had 
travelled, came happily to her aſſiſtance at 
this alarming criſis : he inſtantly flew upon the 
villains, and ſeconded by his attendants, ſoon 
laid them dead at his feet; but who can de- 
ſcribe his tranſports, when he found that it 
was his Louiſa herſelf, whom he had reſcued 
from their fury. 'They embraced, he ſeated 
ber beſide him, and they rode together to the 
next inn, procured a poſt carriage, and pro- 
| ceeded to Paris, 


There they learned that the earl had been 
diſcovered by ſome peaſants of the country, 
and carried to the hotel de » When his 
wounds were dreſſed, and he was in a fair way 
of recovery. 


The lovers now dreaded being again purſued 
and ſeparated, and the earl availed himſelf of 


this plea to perſuade his beloved to an union, 
which 
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which would put it paſt the power of her im- 
placable brother to ſever them. Their hands 
were joined, and they retired to the ſouth oß 
France; while the earl of Jerſey, weary of a 
fruitleſs ſearch for his ſiſter, returned io Eng- 
land, after an abſence of three years. 


His ſon, though but ther in his fourteenth 
year, was immediately provided with a tutor- 
and ſent abroad on his tour, and the earl was 
conſtrained to ſeek in the ſociety of ſtrangers, 
a conſolation: for the loſs of thoſe connexions 


of which he bad voluntarily deprived him- 
ſelf... 


Still however he felt he was unhappy. His 
nk and large fortune procured him reſpect, 
but his overbearing diſpoſition prevented him 
from acquiring a ſingle-friend, and he lived for 
ſeveral years in a ſtate of alternate diſſipation- 
ng gloomy reſtleſſneſs... 


Lord Granville: was juft then returned from 
. whither he. had carried my mother for 
the recovery of her health, and I was taken 
home from ſchool on the occaſion. 


Thovgh- 


Fi: Ti 


Though I had not been yet introdueed i into 
public, I frequently accompunied my mother 
to the theatre. One night at the tragedy of 
Edward and Ilionora, I was ſo very much 


affected, and ſobbed ſo violently, that my mo- 


ther was obliged to take me away. Lord Jer- 
ſey had been ſeated in the next box, and ob- 


ſerved my emotion with pleaſure; he requeſt- 


ed permiſſion to take care of me home, and 
declared he fhould have more pleaſure in the 
arileſs effuſions of ſo young, and ſo feeling a 
heart, than the n however . or Ng 
feQting could beſtow. 7 


My mother, who was acquainted with his 
name and quality, confented ; my father re- 
ceived him with politeneſs and acknowledg- 
ment, and gave him a general invitation to 


his houſe, From that time forward theic 


acquaintance improved into intimacy, and 
ripened into a kind of-friend{hip, but I was 
the particular favourite, and he at laft 
propoſed ' to my father a union between 
their ſamilies, _ 1 were ge e a8 
fon. ; ER 


1 had 
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I had often heard the earl talk in raptures 
of him, and I formed him to my fancy as de- 
ſerving his encomiums. I was not diſappoint- 
ed in my expectations, but rather ſurprized 
at finding them exceeded, for he returned the 


moſt amiable and accompliſhed of any of his 
fex that ever I had ſeen; and J had the plea- 


fure to find that he received the commands of 


his father with a tranſport as great as it was 


novel on the like occaſion. 


We were united, and lived for ſix years in 
the greateſt harmony, and loved with the great- 
eſt tenderneſs, when the ear] was ſeized with 


a violent diforder in his ſtomach, ſuppoſed to 
be the gout, which bafed the ſkill of the 


moſt eminent phyſicians. He continued to 
languiſh under it for upwards of a year, and 


at laſt finding his end approach,. he acquaint» 
ed his ſon privately of all the particulars I have 
already related. reſpeRing his ſiſter, and then. 


proceeded. 


About four years after my return from: 


France, I was travelling through a dreary. 
part of the country, when in paſling a cottage. 
I * heard the ſound of voices in the 

bittereſt 
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bittereſt diſtreſs ; I ordered the carriage to flop, 
I liſtened with attention, I alighted, and en- 
tering this habitation of wretchedneſs, I be- 
held (ſtretched on a bed of ſtraw) a woman, 
to all appearance, in the agonies of death, 
while three half-famiſhed children ſurrounded 
their dying mother, and wrung my heart with 
their clamours, 


I ordered one of my ſervants to ride off 
for aſſiſtance and ſome matter of nouriſhment, 
while I endeavoured to appeaſe the children by 
promiſes of ſpeedy ſubſiſtence. 


The ſervant ſoon returned, accompanied 
with a woman, with ſome cakes and cordials. 
We raiſed our patient in the bed, and cauti- 
ouſly adminiſtered the. reſtoring dravght. In 
a little time it brought her to herfelf, and ſhe 
thanked and bleſſed me in terms that demon- 
ſtrated her having been acquainted with much 
better days; the children too had fatisfied the 
cravings of hunger, and as the next town was 
not far off, I propoſed bringing her thither ; 
ſhe aſſented, we lifted her gently into the 


carriage, I followed with the children, and 
travelling 
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travelling at an eaſy rate, we ſoon reached 
the inn. 


When J intimated a deſire of being ac- 
quainted with thoſe parts of her hiſtory which 
prudence. did not oblige her to conceal; Alas 
fir, ſhe replied, there is nothing. entertain- 
ing in my unhappy ſtory, 'tis nothing more 
' than a narrative of the moſt ſhocking crimes, , 
attended by the deepeſt contrition and re- 
morſe. | 


Jam a native of France, my mother died 
while I was an infant, and as ſoon as I became 
capable of inſtruction, my father placed me at: 

a: convent, and continued to viſit and ſupply. 
me with the conveniencies of life till I was 
ſixteen, when I received an account of his 


death. 


As he was an officer under the crown; alt 
my means of ſubſiſtence ceaſed with his life; 
J was an orphan, I was deſolate, and the ſu- 
perior conſtrained me to depart with very little 
ceremony. | | : 
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Thus was I thrown upon the mercy of a 
world, of which I had yet ſcarcely formed an 
idea; E diſpoſed of all my little ornaments 
that were merchantable, tied the reſt in a 
| handkerchief, and with tearful eyes, and a 
beavy heart, ſet out without knowing whither 
to direct my rene; 8 | . 


I had the good fortune to be beloved by 


moſt of tbe young ladies who boarded at the 
convent. They followed me weeping, and we 
were juſt taking our laſt farewell, when over- 


come by the violent agitation of my ſpirits, I 


ſwooned away in their arms. 


— 


When I recovered, I found myſelf ſeated 
en a bank, my companions -in tears around 
me, and by my ſide a young lady of exquiſite 
beauty, who aſſiſted to ſupport me, and ſeem- 


ed greatly affected by my ſituation. She had 


been paſting in her carriage at the time of my 
fainting, and ſeeing me in diſtreſs, ordered the 


coach to ſtop, came out, and enquired the 


cauſe of ſo much lamenting ; one of the la- 


dies, who had been particularly attached to 


me, gave her a ſhort and pathetic account of 
my ſtory. It was ſufficient to her that I was 
innocent, 
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innocent, and an object of compaſſion, to in- 
tereſt her in my favour ; ſhe told me, if I 
pleaſed, that ſhe would take me along with 
her, and that I ſhould attend and be her com- 
panion. Her goodneſs overpowered me, I. 
dropped on my knees, and ſeizing her hands, 
| I preſſed them to my. lips, and burſt into 
tears. | | 
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Her eyes gliſtened, ſhe raiſed and embraced: 
me, and leading me to the coach, ſhe made 
me get into it, ſeated herſelf beſide me, and 
away we drove. 


The carriage ſtopped at a magnificent pa- 
lace, a young and very handſome gentleman: 
approached with a. joyful impatience, and. 
handed the lady out; he embraced, and ten- 
derly complained of the length of her ſtay ;: 
ſhe ſmiled, and pointing to the carriage, where 
I fat trembling and. unaſſured, ſhe informed 
him in a few words of my ſtory, 


My wife! my lovely wife! cried he, when: 
ſhe had finiſhed, bleſſed be that power that 
informs your ſweet boſom with all his own di- 


vine propenſities and feelings; he then hand- 
| | ed 
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ed me out, and his. lady taking my arm, led 
me to the houſe, and treated me with the 
molt engaging ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion; 
I afterwards learned my miſtreſs was the ſiſter 
of an Engliſh nobleman, from whole ſeverity, 
ſhe had eſcaped to her lover, and was now 
counteſs of Arundel. 


Think, my dear ſon, what I muſt have felt 
at hearing that name mentioned—the concur- 
rent circumſtances left me not the ſmalleſt 
doubt of its being that of the ſon of my 
moſt hated foe, and the huſband of my once 
beloved lifter ; but I did not give the leaſt in- 
_ terruption to ſo intereſting a ſtory, and ſhe 
proceeded. | 


'The earl and counteſs on the approach of 
winter, quitted their country ſeat, removed to 
Paris, and mixed in thoſe brilliant circles where 
they were fo well qualified to ſhine. 


Among the crouds of nobleſſe that frequent- 
ed their houſe, thoſe with whom they were 
moſt intimately connected were Lord and Lady 
Sedley, a very amiable pair; Lady Sedley was 
(my miſtreſs excepted) the handſomeſt woman 

I have 
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1 have ever ſeen, and her lord was a man of 
worth and honour. | 


The earl of Arundel had two lovely chil- 
dren, a boy about three years old, and an in- 
Fant daughter, who promiſed to ſurpaſs even 
her mother in beauty ; Lord Sedley too had a 
fon, nearly the ſame age as my maſter's, and 
he took a particular pleaſure in planning a fu- 
ture union between the children, 


But J will haſten to that part of their ſtory, 


with which mine is moſt intimately con- 
need. | 


There was a young nobleman, to whom 
Lord Sedley was very much attached, and 
whom he recommended: to the acquaintance. 
of the earl and . counteſs, as a youth of the 
ſtricteſt honour, and the moſt amiable diſpo- 
fition ; his name was Villars ; he was indeed 
diſtinguiſhed for the engaging ſweetneſs of 
his temper, the lovelineſs of his aſpect, and 
the graceful elegance of his perſon and ad- 
dre ſs. ; 
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From the firſt moment I beheld him, my 
heart became ſuſceptible of love; had it been 
equally alive to virtue, it would have combat- 
ed, it would have ſuppreſſed the preſumptuous 
paſſion, but I was young, I was handſome, 
my temper too was romantic, nay worſe, it 
was proud, vindiQtve, and impetuous; I con- 
tinued to love the count de Villars, and to 
flatter myſelf with a thoufand deluſive hopes, 
when I learned that he had paid his addreſſes 
to a young lady of great beauty and merit, 
daughter to the marquis de'——;, and that a 
day not very diſtant, was fixed on for their 
nuptials. : 


This diſcovery would have been a. ſufficient 
cruſh to the hopes of a genius leſs enterpriſing 
than mine; I directly formed a deſign of pre- 
yenting their union. I found means td perſuade 
the count that his miſtreſs was unfaithful, and 
ſecretly encouraged the addreſſes of another; 
in ſhort, I managed the whole affair with ſo. 
much art, that he not only broke off all con- 
nexion with her, but looked upon me as his 
guardian angel, that had kindly interpoſed 
between him and ruin; in conſequence of 
which, he gave me ſo many teſtimonies and 
| aſſurances 
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affurances of his gratitude, as encouraged me 
to venture on an-avowal of my paſſion. 


His eyes ire iy opened on my ar- 
tifice, and I was rejected with the moſt mor- 
tifying diſdain; he inſtantly flew to his miſ- 
treſs with redoubled tenderneſs, and obtained 
Full pardon upon diſcovering the plots that had 
been machinated againſt them, and returning 
to the Counteſs, he acquainted her with my 
treachery, upon which ſhe ſeverely repri- 
manded, and was going to diſmiſs me; but 
my tears, my entreaties, my profeſſions of re- 
morſe, and repeated promiſes of amendment 
prevailed on her gentle nature, to receive me 
again to favour. 


My paſſion for the Count, was now con- 
verted into the moſt inveterate hatred, indig- 
ration, deſpair, and all the rage of diſappoint- 
ed love took poſſeſſion of my whole ſoul, and 
prompted me to a quick and deadly revenge 
on the object of my deteſtation. 


The Counteſs too, was deſtined to ſhare in 
the malignity of my vengeance. I reflected 
that ſhe was now clearly apprized of my wick- 

edneſs, 
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edneſs, and I hated her for the opinion whick: 
ſhe muſt conſequently entertain concerning 


me. I was conſcious that ſhe ought to loath: 


and deſpiſe me, and I. determined to avenge 
myſelf of the miſchiefs, which I could not but 
ſuppoſe ſhe intended againft. me ;. horrid ſen- 
timents! infernal ſuggeſtions |. yet not unna- 
tural to wretches ſo deeply depraved 28 I. was 


at that juncture. 


The Count's valet had long loved me; but 


had been rejected with a mixture of contempt 


and indignation; he continued, however, to 
teaſe me with his paſſion, and as I thought: 
he might be uſeful towards furthering my re- 
venge, I told him I had an affair of conſe- 
quence to tranſact, in which I ſhould have 
an occaſion for. his aſſiſtance, and that provid- 


ed he would bind himſelf by a ſolemn oath to 


ſecrecy, and obedience to my commands, I. 
would engage to become his wife; he inſtant- 
Iy complied, and I informed him of my ha- 
tred as well to his: maſter, as my own miſtreſs, 
and made up an artful tale to juſtify my re- 
ſentment.. | 


1 told 


11 


I told bies; that if ever he hoped to gain 

my aſſection, he muſt aſſiſt me to contrive 
ſome method of retorting my injuries on them 
both. | 


His attachment to his maſter made him he- 
ſitate at firſt, but finally, he engaged implicit 
compliance, and we mutually agreed to watch, 
and inform each other of every opportunity 
that ſhould appear favourable to our helliſh 
deſigns. 


We had not waited long, when chance 
preſented us with one, the moſt apt to our 
* 


The Earl on his marriage with my miſtreſs, 
had given her his miniature ſet in diamonds, 
one of the brilliants fell out, as ſhe danced at 
a ball, ſhe perceived her lofs the next morn- - 
ing, and happening to mention it before the 
Count, he requeſted ſhe would honour him 
with the care of it, and he would have it im- 
— repaired, | | 


I mentioned this incident to my accomplice, 
without thinking that we could derive any ad- 
fy vantage 


L 
vantage from it, when he ſuddenly exclaim- 
ed, with a horrid tranſport, that he now had 
the means of effeding my vengeance to the 
utmoſt. He told me, that his maſter, had that 
day received a meſſage from made moiſelle de 
, With a lock of her hair wrought, and 
ſet in the ſhape of an heart, in return to which 
he had wrote an acknowledging billet, and 
ſent it by him, with orders to deliver it into 
ker own hands, | 


The Card ran thus—— 


My deareſt love, 


Jam quite unhappy that it is not in my 
power to attend and thank you in perſon, for 
your enchanting preſent; a croud of imperti- 
nents are aſſembled at my houſe, and with- 
out being abſolutely rude, I cannot make my 
eſcape from them. How mortifying ?—and 
oh, how very dear is every inſtance of your 
affeQion, to the heart of your devoted 
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As ſoon as 1 had peruſed it, he acquainted 
me with his plan, changed the cover, and 
directed it to the Counteſs of Arundel; he 
then ran to find the Earl, and throwing him- 
ſelf on his knees beſore him, with the great- 
eſt appearance of contrition, he informed him, 
that his lady, and the Count de Villars, had 
long carried on a ſecret, and criminal correſ- 
pondence, that he had been the wicked in- 
ſtrument of their amours, but that his con- 
ſcience ſtrongly reproached him, for the part 
he had taken in their guilt, and he was deter- 
mined to conceal it no longer. He delivered 
the note, which the Earl opened and read 
with violent agitation, and demanded of him 
| what preſent it was which the Count received 
from his wife? The fellow denied any knows 
ledge of it, but ;adviſed him to apply to me, 
as I, he obſerved, was queſſioaleſ a confident 
in the affair, | | 


The Earl babes to reſtrain his paſſi- 
on, and ſent to have me inſtantly before him. 
I came ; he ſtrictly interrogated me reſpeQing 
every circumſtance of the ſuppoſed amour. I 
at firſt pretended a total ignorance of the mat- 
ter, but, (as if intimidated by his threats) I at 

length 
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length confeſſed, that my miſtreſs had given 
his picture to the Count, as a proof of her 


affection for him, and her contempt of her 
Lord. | 


Tt would be N needleſs and impoſſible 
to deſcribe the fury of the unhappy Earl; he 
flew to his wife, and ſternly — his 
picture; ſhe was terrified at the fierceneſs of 
his voice and aſpect, and tremblingly confeſſ- 
ed to him the accident that it had met with, 
and that ſhe had given it to the Count to have 
it repaired. 


Her FOUR confirmed his ſuſpicions ; he 
ſhewed her the Count's letter, and reproach- 
ed her with her baſeneſs, in terms that mani- 
feſted at once his love, his rage, and his de- 
ſpair : ſhe did not hear him out, but dropped 
inſenſible on the floor. 


_ Half frantic, he caught her in his arms, 
and called aloud for aſſiſtance, I entered, he 

left her to my care, and ruſhed out of the 
room. 


- 


I was 
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? was ſtruck with compaſſion and remorſe, 
when I beheld the lovely Counteſs, -pale and 
breathleſs before me; but the miſchief was 
already done, and it was now. too late to re- 
tract. 


She continued fo long in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity, that I thought ſhe would never recover, 
but at length, ſhe awoke to the moſt poig- 
nant ſenſations, yet ſtrove as much as poſſible 
to reſtrain the effuſions of her anguiſh. She 
enquired for her Lord, but he was not to be 
found, and ſhe retired to her chamber, leav- 
ing orders that none might attempt to diſ- 
turb her. 280 


The Earl did not return till late, he enter- 
ed with a ſullen gloom on his brow, and ſhut 
himſelf up in his ſtudy, where he paſſed the 
night in violent agitation, for we heard him 
frequently groan, and throw himſelf on the 


ground, then riſe, and traverſe the room at a 
furious pace. 


He did not appear till the next day, when 
with a countenance expreſſive of a determined 
deſpair, he enquired for his Counteſs, and de- 

fired 
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fired to ſee her. I went to her anti- chamber, 


1 . ] 


and tapped ſoftly at her door, no one anſwer- 
ed, I opened it, but no one appeared. I con- 
tinued my ſearch through the whole houſe, 
but could neither diſcover, nor learn any tid- 
ings concerning her. 


I ran with this intelligence to the Earl; he 
ſtarted, he flew to her apartment, and eſpy- 
ing a paper which had eſcaped my notice, 
folded and ſealed, and lying on her toilet, he 
haſtily tore it open, and ran over, the con- 
tents. Þ 


As he proceeded, I obſerved that he trem- 
bled, and turned to a deadly paleneſs, drops 
of anguiſh gathered on his brow, he uttered 
a deep and heart- -rending groan, and fell to 
Ae ground. 


I ſcreamed for help, all the domeſtics enter- 
ed, we raiſed and laid him on a bed, and uſed 
our utmoſt endeavours to recall him to life; 
at laſt he opened his eyes, and ftaring wildly 
around, he ſtarted up and-exclaimed,—where, 
where is the villain that has deceived me, 


that has robbed me of my wife, my love ?— 
fool 


a3 . 

fool that I was, to give ear to his infernal ma- 
lice. She is, ſhe muſt be innocent, —but yet; 
' ſuch accurſed, ſuch inconteſtable proofs of 
her guilt !—no, no,—it cannot be ;—it is im- 
poſſible, and that impoſſibility excludes eve- 
ry hope of any alleviation of my wretched- 
nels, 


Oh—that I could tear her for ever from 
my heart,—but it will not be, ſhe continues 
to cling around. it, and pull it after her with 
an irreſiſtible attraction. 1 


Here he threw himſelf proſtrate on the 
floor, he groaned, he wept, and riſing again, 
with a frantic eagerneſs, he caught up ſome 
of his Lady's ornaments that were ſcattered 
about the room, and preſſing them repeatedly 
to his lips and his boſom, he watered them 
plenteouſly with his tears. 


It was now for the firſt time, that my heart 
was wrung with remorſe, my crime preſented 
itſelf in all its hideouſneſs to my ſhuddering 
imagination; I turned inward an eye of ap- 
prehenſive terror; but oh!] what a gloomy, 
what a tremendous proſpect! I ſaw nothing. 

but 
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but horrors, I felt nothing but deſpair, and! 
tore myſelf away from the preſence of my in- 
jured maſter, leſt I ſhould be tempted in a 
fit of deſperation to betray e to the juſ- 
tice of his vengeance, 


My wretched accomplice now claimed the 
promiſed reward of his treachery ; my nature 
ſhrunk from the propoſal, but I alſo trembled at 
recollection of my own perfidy ; I dreaded 
leſt a refuſal ſhould tempt him to betray me, 
and villain as he was, I ſought in him a refuge 
from the affrightments of conſcious gilt. We 
were married, and to avoid any queſtions that 
might lead to an explanation, we retired under 
a feigned name, to a private lodging, till the 
* preſent ſtorm ſhould be overblown. 


The generoſity of my miſtreſs had from 
time to time furniſhed me with many valuable 
preſents, which together with the ſavings of 
my falary, amounted to a conſiderable ſum. 
I urged my huſband to ſet up in ſome reputa- 
ble trade that might procure us a livelihood, 
but his thoughtleſs diſſipated temper made him 
deaf to all my remonſtrances. Our ſtock was 


ſoon exhauſted, and our credit ſtretched to the 
: utmoſt, 
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uimoſt, my huſband was daily threatened with 
impriſonment, and to avoid this laſt calamity 
we were obliged with our eldeſt boy, then an 
infant, to quit the lena and take ſhelter 
an — 


T 0 add to our „ diftreſſes, the conſtant. agita- 
tion of my mind, tortured with the pangs of 
excruciating recollection, preyed upon my ſpi- 
rits, and deſtroyed my health; a long and dan- 
gerous illneſs was the conſequence, and re- 
duced us to the want of even the common ne- 


ceſſaries of life. My huſband however, dur- 


ing my confinement, attended me with all the 
tenderneſs of which his nature was capable, 
and as ſoon as I was tolerably recovered, he 
procured me a means of ſubſiſtence in the 
houſe of a widow lady, where I was to a& 
in capacity of waiting maid, and he was hired 
as valet to her only ſon, an officer in 1 the 
| nere 


„Hare we lived eill I was delivered of my 
two youngeſt children, when our young maſter 
was called abroad to join his regiment, and 
my huſband, at his requeſt accompanied him, 


and left me and my three little ones devend-_ 
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ing on the bounty of my miſtreſs, who pro- 
miſed to take care of them in the abſence of 
their father. But ſoon after his departure 
ſhe ſickened and died; her effects were all 
ſeized by a kinſman, in order, as he ſaid, to 
ſecure them againſt the return of her ſon; 
and I was once more thrown deſtitute upon the 
world. 


Though my mind was inured to miſery, my 


limbs were not formed for fatigue, they failed 


me, and I fainted by the way; and but for 
your goodneſs, I and my children ſhould have 
periſhed in the cottage where your charity 
found us. 


Here the unfortunate woman cloſed her nar- 
rative; during which I was ſcarcely able to 
conceal the various emotions of grief and joy, 
by which I was alternately agitated, grief for 
the ſufferings of à ſiſter, for whom my once 
tender affection was now renewed and redou- 
bled, and joy at finding her innocent of the 
cruel aſperſions that had ben thrown upon 
her charaQer, 


I deemed 
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[ deemed it prudent however, to conceal the 
intereſt I took in her ſtory, though I deter- 
mined to reward the relater for the pleaſyre it 
had procured me; I preſented her with a purſe 
of twenty guineas, and aſked her in what man- 
ner the intended to diſpoſe of it? | 


After a "refuſed of thanks * bleſſing ings, 
and ſome deliberation, ſhe told me ſhe would 
try to improve her ſtock by ſetting up a little 
ſchool, as ſhe thought herſelf tolerably quali- 
fied for the purpoſe. 


I approved of her ſcheme, and told her that 
as I was the diſtreſs of the unhappy earl and 
counteſs of Arundel, I would wiſh, if poſſi- 
ble, to be a means of reconciling them, if ſhe 
could direct me where to find any of the par- 
ties concerned. But ſhe told me that all-my 
ſearch in this kingdom would be ineffeQual, as 
ſhe herſelf had made diligent enquiry after 
them, and could not hear of any nobleman of 
the title of Sedley in England, and was fur- 
ther aſſured that Lord Arundel was either dead 
or retired to ſome diſtant country, and could 
no where be found or heard of, 
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This was all the intelligence I could get ; 
and leaving the poor woman. to purſue her in- 
tentions, I returned home with a reſolution of 
travelling to France in queſt of my ſiſter ; but 
the ill ſtate of my health prevented me from 
putting my plan into execution, and I make it 
my earneſt and dying requeſt ſince Providence 
has not been pleaſed to profper my endeavours 
towards making her ſome recompence for my 
former cruel treatment of her, that you my 
ſon, who have youth, health, and ſtrength ſuf- 
ficient for the undertaking, will ſpare no pains 
or coſt to effect her reſtoration and reunion, if 
not with the huſband, yet at leaſt with a fa- 
mily, whoſe tenderneſs I truſt, will in a manner 
conſole her under her misfortunes. 


I will continue my narrative in my next, for 
the preſent I am tired ſcribbling, and muſt 
conclude my Emily's ever faithful 
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LETTER XXX. 


'The ſame to the ſame. 


Jerſey Grove. 


1 Sit down, my dear Emily, to perform my 
promiſe, and will begin without any further 
W MF 


As ſoon after the earl's interment as decen- 
cy would permit, my dear lord haſtened to 
obey his laſt commands. He left my brother 
for my guardian and companion till his return, 
and departed on his commiſſion. 


All the letters which I received from him 
during his abſence, the laſt excepted, were 
filled with the accounts of. his fruitleſs enqui- 
ries.” 
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ries after his unhappy kinſwoman; and hav- 
ing travelled moſt part of France in her ſearch, 
he was returning in deſpair of ever finding 
her, when Providence at a time, and in a 
manner the moſt unexpected, preſented him 
with the perſon whom he had ſo long been in 
queſt of, | | 


The day, ſays he, on which I was ſo hap- 
Py as to diſcover the retreat of the dear pati- 
ent ſufferer, I was travelling through a beau. 
tiful though uncultivated part of the country, 
and as the weather was remarkably fine, I got 
out of my carriage, and deſired my ſervant to 
drive lowly onwards, as Ichoſe to walk a while, 
that I might have the better view of the ſur- 


rounding proſpeQ, 


As I frequently ſtood to admire the beauty 
of the country, the chaiſe had left me ſome diſ- 
tance behind, when in an inſtant the ſky was 
overcaſt, and JI perceived a violent ſtorm ap- 
proaching; I quickened my pace to overtake 
the carriage, and called aloud to the ſervant to 
Nop, but before I could get up to them, the 
rain began, accompanied with thunder and 
| light- 
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lightning, and I was compelled to take ſhelter 


in a ſmall but neat houſe that ſtood a few yards 
diſtant from the road. 


The door was opened by an old domeſtic, 
who deſired I would walk in until the ſtorm 
ſhould be blown over, and uſhered me into the 
parlour. A lady roſe at my entrance, and wel- 
comed me with a grace and dignity of man- 
ner, which I was ſurprized at finding in ſo 
obſcure an habitation. She was tall, elegant- 
ly formed, and dreſſed in mourning ; ſhe 
ſeemed about forty, yet her face was, 1 think 
one of the fineſt I have ever ſeen, and there 
was a delicacy, a touching expreſſion of me- 
lancholy in her ſweet. complacent countenance, 
that ſhewed her the beloved of ſorrow, and 
acquainted with an uncommon ſhare of the 
deepeſt afflictions, 


My heart was ſoftened, was intereſted in 
this amiable ſtranger, I could not tell how to 
account for it. 14 301 UL! 


Thad not been long ſeated; when my car- 


riage drove up to the court; as it approached, 
| | her 
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her colour changed to a death: like palenefs, 
ſhe ſtarted up Good God! it is the name :;— 
the arms: can it be poſſible ?— Then turning 
to me with quickneſs, — Who, whence are 
you ? ſhe cried, —tell me, tell me inſtantly ? 
then ſinking into her chair, ſhe burſt into 
tears, and raiſing her hands and eyes to 
heaven, O my cruel, yet tenderly beloved 
brother! the exclaimed, do you ſtill live? 


do you ſtill continue to hate your wobappy 
ſiſter? 


O my omg! J cried, with a ſhout of tri- 
umph,—my aunt | my long loſt, my much la- 
mented aunt!—I ſtrained her to my boſom, 
but ſhe' was inſenſible to my careſſes, ſhe had 
fainted quite away. I rung for aff ſtance, a 
maid entered, and adminiſtered ſome drops; 
in a ſhort time ſhe opened her languid eyes, 
and fixed them with a melancholy wildneſs on 
my face.— Ah l do I dream? ſhe faintly cried, 
or is it poſſible that you can be Vour Richard, 
your nephew, my beloved aunt, interrupted I, 
who bleſſes God that has ſo happily directed 
his ſearch, and thinks all his pains a thouſand 
wy compenſated by the tranſport, the more 

than 


ns 
than filial tenderneſs which he feels at this de- 
lightful interview, 


She threw her dear arms round my neck, 
and wept. upon it. Ah, my child, ſhe ex- 
claimed, for, alas! I have now no other, is 
it then to ſeek me out that you have travelled 
hither ? did you come to trace the forlorn one 
to the unfrequented. ſpot where ſhe thought 
| ſhortly to have laid herſelf and her ſorrows in 

the duſt? but who directed you where to find 
me? who could have vindicated my charaQter 
to you, or told you that I was an object v. wor- 
thy of your leareh? 


mn to her deſire I gave her a 
ſhort but comprehenſive detail of the crimes, 
repentance, and confeſſion of the unn, 
wretch wo had betrayed. mer. \ 


| 1815 öbüges to pauſe frequently in the 
courſe of my narrative, that ſhe might have 
time to recover in a meaſure from the violent 
agitations it occaſioned; when I had finiſhed, 
and ſhe was a little compoſed, ſhe aſked with 
a look of mournful curioſity, if 1 had heard 
H 3 5 nothing 
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nothing of her lord; but no, (ſhe continued 
without waiting for my anſwer) he has doubt- 
leſs retired like myſelf to ſome uninhabited 
wild, where his griefs for the imagined perfidy 
of his once beloved Louiſa has driven him; 
perhaps too, he is no more, that his ſorrows 
ha ve put a period to his noble life,—and yet I 
have ſurvived, my God ! thy reſtraining grace, 
thy ſuſtaining hand has ſupported me through 
anguiſh inexpreſſible, and my heart is not yet 
broke, nor has my hand ever once attempted 
to cloſe this wretched exiſtence. 

But 1 that my belovbe ain you, think 
you he would give credit to the ſtory of my 
innocence, or that I could a ſecond time ſup- 
port the ſeverity of that brow, the killing in- 
dignation of thoſe eyes that were wont to melt 
over me with ſuch unutterable fondneſs? O 
the days, the days of tranſport I have expe- 
rienced, but they are long ſince paſt, and as 
once was bleſſed, ſo I now am wretched in 
the extreme. 


But ſolt! hos have I baen ſaying ? un- 
grateful wretch that 1am, pught I not rather 
| to 


> 
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to pour forth my thanks to the all- merciful Be- 
ing, who has at length brought my innocence 
to light, and ſent my Richard to alleviate my 
forrows,z but, alas l the alienation of my huſ- 
band's affections, and the loſs of my children, 
are griefs, that like the rod of Moſes, ſwallow 
up every other conſideration, and ſcarcely leave 
room in my heart for any other emotion of; Joy 
or ſorrow to enter. 

At the mention of her children, I recollect- 
ed that the unhappy penitent in the ſtory of 
her erimes, had ſcarcely informed me of any 
thing concerning them, and I ventured to aſk 
my aunt what was become of them. 


She told me that at the time ſhe parted from 
her huſband, her little daughter was an infant 
at nurſe; but the' boy being two years older 
had been taken home, and was ſo very en- 
gaging, and ſo particularly attached to her, 
that ſhe could not leave him with every other 
comfort behind her, but took him and an old 
faithful domeſtic as partners of her exile, to- 
gether With a large quantity of her jewels, to 
de-; her m nn her child as ſhe could 

om banluod! 8 Uni | | wiſh, 
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wiſh, that ſhe had left a letter behind, inform. 
ing her lord of what ſhe had done, büt not of 
the place of her retreat, and retired in diſgüiſe, 
and under a feigned name to a' convent, where 
the lived with her little boy till he was of an 
age NY of inftruQion, 2 fr 


She then had a tutor provided, and maſters 
to inſtruct him in whatever ſciences or accom- 
pliſhments might improve the natural goodnels 
of his mind and graces of his perſon ; ſhe en- 
deavoured for his ſake to be as much reſigned 
as poſſible, and in return found in him a con- 
ſolation for every other affliction; but of him 
oo ſhe was bereft, and at a time when ſhe leaſt 
expected ſuch a ſtroke. 


He had frequently queſtioned her concern- 
| ing his father; ſhe endeavoured to evade his 
enquiries, but the tears and the emotion which 
they occaſioned, and which ſhe ſtrove in vain 
to ſuppreſs, increaſed his eagerneſs to come at 
the truth; at laſt he prevailed upon the do- 
meſtic that accompanied their flight to inform 
him, the conſequence was no other than what 
the counteſs expected, his young heart was 
agitated, it was filled with a thouſand emoti- 

ons 


if yy 

ons of grief, reſentment, honour, and filial 
tenderneſs; he had always a violent propen- 
ſity to the army, and the diſcovery he had 
lately made augmented; it he would go, he 
would voluntarily offer himſelf to the enno- 
bling ſervice of his king and country (for he 
was taught to believe himſelf French, as he 
bad not been informed of his mother's real 
name, or her hiſtory preceding her marriage 
with Lord Arundel); he would ſignalize him- 
ſelf, he would acquire fame, honour, and 
wealth, and raiſe his mother to a rank ſupe- 
rior to what ſhe had ever held, and that would 
exalt her merit to its deſerts, and make her 
virtue as well as beauty conſpicuous to the 
world, and to the W who had bag Vela 
el * 2 


i "ay did the Countefs endeavdur to mode- 
rate his ardour, he appeared to be convinced, 
but finally forfook' her. My unhappy aunt 
was deeply affected at his loſs, but ſupported 
; herſelf with the hopes that he might ſoon re- 
turn in fafety, perhaps with wealth and ho- 
nours, but paint, to yourſelf her diſtraction, 
when! in a a ſhort time after his departure ſhe 


PL heard 
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heard that } be was killed at he battle of Fon- 
ge. blots i& 2464 fo = | 
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Sbe wat for ad of time under 

1 and lingering illneſs, which the ſhock 
of this dreadful intelli gence occaſioned, but hea- 
yen was pleaſed to reſerve her for the enjoy- 
ment of many bleſſings which I truſt it has yet 
in ſtore for the ſweeteſt, meekeſt, lqvelieſt, and 
moſt exalted of i its votaries; as I make no doubt 
but we mall, by ſome means or other, be able 
to diſcover the retreat of lord Arundel, and re- 
ſtore the dear wanderer to his arms. But to 
Nene. i... eb off 21 


At the time the counteſs firſt took ſhelter 
at the convent de „ ſhe got particularly 
acquainted with, and attached to a widow lady 
of ſmall fortune, and her daughter, who both 
boarded there; they were amiable, and from 
a ſimilarity of their diſpoſitions to her own, 
they became intimate and « affectionate friends. 
Soon after her 1 recovery, ſome. diſſenſions ari- 
ſing j in the convent, made her coptinuance in 
it extremely diſagreeable, and 1 the daughter of 
her friend having Juſt then been married to a 
2077 8 worthy 
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worthy young man, this amiable family en- 
treated her to 'accompany them to a beautiful 

little eſtate which they poſſeſſed. in this retired 
part of the country, and here they lived toge- 
ther for ſeveral years with the greateſt harmo- 
ny; but nothing could rouſe the ' unhappy 
counteſs from the deep dejection of ſpirit into 
which her manifold misfortunes had thrown 
her, and ſhe could not be prevailed upon to 
accompany her friends on a viſit to a relation's 
houſe in Paris, where they went about a month 
ago, and left her miſtreſs of the manſion till 
their return, which ſhe expected in a week 
at fartheſt; and then ſhe conſents to reviſit 
with me her native land, 


Here ends the hiſtory of the moſt amiable, 
but moſt unfortunate of her ſex. Good God, 
my Emily | I once thought it impoſſible for 
humanity to ſupport ſuch deep and repeated 
ſtrokes of affliction, for mere humanity it cer- 
tainly was; but I truſt that the ſweet ſaint will 
yet even in this world receive the reward of her 
picty and patience. 


I expect her in leſs than a fortnight. I ſhould 
be too happy but for the very great ſhare which 


my 
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my affection conſtrains me to take in the diſtreſs 
of my amiable brother and his lovely miſtreſs; 
I wait with anxiety the arrival of to-morrow, 
for that will certainly bring me ſome intelli. 
gence from him. God grant it may be favour- 
able to his wiſhes, and thoſe of your 


E. JERSEY. 
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LETTER XXXI. 
Miſs RocaDALE to Miſs WIN DAM. 
' Woodville. 


Cutie, my dear Loviſa, all may yet be 
well, I do not apprehend that matters are ſo 
bad as you may imagine; be aſſured it is no 
more than I have this long time expected, 
from my knowledge of Lord Granville's diſ- 
poſition; after all, his rejection of your Hen- 
ry's ſuit may be but temporary, even ſhould 
he at preſent be deaf to his pleading, but that 
is yet a doubt with me, he loves his ſon al- 
| moſt to adoration, beſides he is generous, 
and has a heart all alive to the feelings of hu- 
manity. This account of him I learned from 
Lady Wilmot, our near and very agreeable 


neighbour, and next to yourſelf, my moſt amia- 
ble 


[: an 7 
ble and intimate friend ; ſhe correſponds with 
the counteſs, and tells me ſhe is indeed a moſt 
charming woman, lovely in her perſon, but 
ſtill more amiable in her diſpoſition and de- 
portment. I truſt that her ſcft authority, 


joined to the rhetoric of your Henry, will 


have a very happy influence in your fa- 
vour. N TY 


My brother and St. Alnais are not yet re- 
turned, but are expected in a few days. What 
ſhall I ſay to you, my friend? ſhall I own that 
T am not myſelf ſince their departure? no- 
thing can employ, nothing can amuſe me, 1 
rattle over the keys of my harpſichord, but 
either that, or my fingers, or my heart, or 
ſomething is out of tune; I go to tranſlate 
my Metaſtaſio, but ſtudy makes my head 
ache; I draw, but my pencil runs awry; I 
am tired of my work, of my book, and {till 
more of ſauntering about the houſe ; what 
can be the matter with me? I wiſh my bro- 
ther was returned, —huſh ! I hear a carriage,— 
*tis he himſelf as I live, and with him,—bleſs 


me ! how my heart flutters. Iam called, what 


will become of me? I am all over in a tremor. 
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-I muſt go, farewell, pray heaven I acquit 
myſelf tolerably,—now for it — 


Oh, ruined and undone Louiſa | never was 
poor creature ſo awkward, - ſo fooliſh, ſo mor- 
tified ; but I will tell you how like an idjot [ 
have del, 


1 had not got half my way down, when I 
felt myſelf tremble, and my colour riſe to ſuch 
a degree, that I was obliged to ſtop awhile, 


and try at a little compoſure ; but my unlucky 
brother ran up, and ſeeing me ſtand heſitat- 


ing and confuſed, he laughed in my face, and 
ſeizing my hand, pulled me down ſtairs. 


St. Alnais was ſtanding in the hall. Edward 
brought me forward with an air of ceremoni- 
ous drollery, and preſented me to him, he 
bowed diſtant and reſpeQtul, I curtſied low, 
my brother laughed at us both. —W hat is the 
matter with you? cried he : why one would 
imagine you had never ſeen each other before ? 
Harriet, my dear, this is Monſieur St. Alnais, 
my very good friend, Sir, my ſiſter Harriet, 


a mighty lively, agrecable, ſpirited gil. 


St, 
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St. Alnais ſmiled and took my hand, I am 
ſure he muſt have ſelt it tremble, for I was 
ready to ſink with confuſion ; he raiſed bis 
eyes to my face with a look of ſurprize, and 
I thought of tenderneſs,—but it might have 
| been a miſtake. —I was mad at myfelf for hav. 
ing betrayed ſo much emotion, yet ſince it was 
too evident to eſcape his obſervation, he might 
have appeared happy at it, or grateful, er 
—ſomething,—nay I would not have had him 
prefume to be ſaucy, or take airs on the oc- 
caſion neither; but, —but—in ſhort,—I was 
not half ſatisfied with him, nor indeed with 
myſelf, and as for Edward I declare I almoſt 
hate him. I had no idea of their returning 
ſo ſuddenly, it was the ſurprize that threw me 
ſo much off my guard, - what have I ſaid? 
+ of my guard. Alas! that is now of no fur- 
ther conſequence, than to conceal as much as 
poſſible the appearance of my affeQtion, for 
the poor bird is already flown, and I am yet 
doubtful of the reception it will meet with 
from its new poſſeſſor. | 


Deuce take this myſterious creature; if he 
ſhould not love me now after all, —how mor- 
tifying ! 


1 | 
tifying !—and yet it is not impoſfſible—] don't 
know what to think. 


We are to ſet out for London next week ; 
farewell, my ſweet Louiſa. I hope I need not 
remind you how anxious I ſhall be till I hear 
from you again, 


H. RochpALE. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Lord MorRDAuNT to Miſs Winona. 


Berkley Square. 


W HAT ſhall I fay?—how ſhall I write? 
my lovely, my beloved Louiſa, my heart is 
almoſt broke.—I have kneeled, pleaded, and 
entreated in vain, my father continues inexora- 
ble, and your Henry is undone. 


That villain Haſtings |—may the curſes of 
his own malevolent heart be his puniſhment ! 
My father acknowledges that he was the in- 
famous detractor, and now deſpiſes him for 

his 
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his perfidy. It was with difficulty that I 
could get him to liſten to me at all on the 
ſubje& of my paſſion ; but I conceived great 
hopes from his being ſo very much affected 
with that part of my narrative, in which I 
endeavoured to do juſtice to the nobleneſs of 
my lovely girl's conduct, and the cruel ge- 
neroſity with which ſhe rejected my propoſal ; 
*twas to no purpoſe that he ſtruggled to ſup- 
preſs the riſing emotion, and he juſt then 
put me in mind of ſome beautiful lines in 
that very elegant old ballad of the Child of 
Elle. 


— 


The Baron ſtroked his dark brown hair, 
And turned his ſace aſide, 

To wipe away the ſtarting tear 
He proudly ſtrove to hide. 


— 


At laſt he exclaimed, So then ſhe refuſed 
you, actually refuſed you; ha [that was 
noble | noble indeed ! but proud though, ve- 
ry proud | and yet I can hardly think ſhe re- 
jetted you, Harry. But it muſt be fo, I 
know you would not deceive me ; ſhe is a 
generous girl, indeed; and were ſhe but your 
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Less 


equal in birth, I ſhould caſt aſide every pc- 
cuniary conſideration, and would not wiſh for 
a mate more worthy of my Harry. I am 

obliged to her too, as I think, more ſo than 
Jam to you, honeſt friend, for your duteous 
project; but I forgive you, my child, becauſe 
I love you. I love her too, and would glad- 
Iy contribute to her happineſs, but not at the 
expence of my honour; leave me for the pre- 
ſent, I ſhall reſume the ſubject another time, 
but I poſitively command you to think as lit- 


tle of your Louiſa as poſſible, or at leaſt to 


reſtrain your fondneſs within the bounds of 
friendſhip; in that I myſelf would willingly 
be your rival: you may eſteem her as a friend, 
you may love her as a ſiſter, in that light, but 
in no other, can I ever look upon her as my 
daughter. 


I bowed, ſighed, and withdrew. 


O that you had been leſs an angel, my 


| Loviſa! but I ſhall offend; forgive me my love, 


and I will ceaſe, if poſſible, to murmur at your 
too generous reſolution. 


My 
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well, my heart's beſt beloved, 


Your own 


H. MorRDAUNT., 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


Miſs WynpHam to Lord MoxDavunrt. 


Dove-brook. 


A LL then is over, my Harry, not the moſt 
diſtant ſhadow of hope remains; my own ſor- 
rows I could have borne, but you too are un- 
happy; yes I know, I feel that you are, I 
ſhould be guilty of the baſeſt ingratitude, could 
I doubt for a moment of your affeQion,— 
why, alas! did we ever meet: and O why 


was the conſequence love? gratitude, friend- 


ſhip,—could not they have ſufficed ? amiable, 
tender, but ſeducing ſemblances, I thought 
that theſe alone had taken poſſeſſion of my 
heart and yielded it up with a pleaſed precipi- 
tance, to the dear yet fatal deluſion, 


Why 


(wa 


{ Wihy ſhonld we ſhame to acknowledge a 


virtuos paſſion iʒ-Lit is my pride, and glory 


to have inſpired it in the breaſt of the moſt 


amiable of men; and my Harry, I alſo know 
the ineſtimable value of that heart, and re- 
turn its affeQions with a tenderneſs that I 
bluſh not to avow:; but, alas! io what purpoſe 
do love? to what purpoſe am I beloved, ſince 
nothing but miſery can enſue, not only to my- 
ſelf but to one who is infinitely dearer. 


Ceaſe to importune your father, I beſeech 
you, I am aſſured he will never conſent, and 
a too frequent repetition of your requeſt, 
might provoke his reſentment, perhaps his 
curſe, Oh I ſpare me, ſpare me the reality 
of ſuch horrors,—indeed, my Harry, I could 
not bear it, I ſhudder at the very idea. 


Fly, rather fly this fatal wretch, who in- 
volves in his own miſery the deareſt obje& of 
her affections, periſh firſt unhappy Louiſa! In- 
deed I ever held myſelf unworthy of your love, 
it was too great a happineſs for me to aſpire 
to; ceaſe then to love me, my Harry,—ceaſe 
to think of me,—hold my heart, - what have 
I ſaid? forget me, fly me, ceaſe to love me 
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could I bear that ? — yes,—-yes; —I think 1 
could, -I may be wretched in the extreme, 
but I will not be criminal. 


Adieu! may every bleſſing that Providence 
has in ſtore for virtue, be ſhowered'on the head 
and expanded in the heart of my Harry, what- 
ever is the fate of his 

Lovis. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Lord Mond Avr to Miſs WyIND HAI. 


| Berkley Square. 

W HAT a cruel, what a heart- breaking 
letter was yours Shall I then forget you? 
ſhall I ceaſe to love my Louiſa? heavens! what 
a queſtion ? ſhall exiſtence ceaſe to be ena- 
moured of happineſs ? Every ſpecies of cala- 
mity, of loſs, ſickneſs, pain, torture and death, 
the ſoul intrenched in her own! fortitude ean 
think of without ' emotion, but the loſs of 
you, my Louiſa it is not to be fathom- 
ed. I grow dizzy, I ſicken, I ſhrink from 
the precipice, the thought leaves creation 
empty. 
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You tell me you have not a doubt of my 
affection, and yet imagine it poſſible to be 
eradicated; you deſire me to fly you, fo forget 
you; you conclude that time, accident, and 
above all, the anthority of a p parent, will have 
power to chaſe you from my breaſt,—never, 
never, my Louiſa! my paſſion for you fills my 
whole ſoul, and. leaves no room for any future 
attachment to any thing, ſave yourſelf, upon 
earth; age cannot obliterate, time cannot im- 
pair it; it is twined into, it is become one 
with my exiſtence, and when I ceaſe to love 
my Louiſa, that moment I ceaſe to be. 
' Tis true, a father's command is ſacred, 
and his perſon inexpreſſibly dear to my heart; 
but were he to, propoſe an alienation; of my 

affections from my beloved, and beſtow upon 
me in return all that the world contains and 

eſteems, of power to confer happineſs, and to 

fill up the expanſion of every wiſh that the 
human heart can form, they would in vain 
court my acceptance, when rivaled by an in- 
tereſt in the boſom of my Louiſa. Let him 
put my obedience to the trial; I am ready to 
ſacrifice wealth, honour, dignities, titles, even 


life itſelf with pleaſure, if his ſafety required 


it; 
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it; any thing, all things but my Loviſa, with- 
out whom exiſtence would be inſupportable. 


The heart is free, it is voluntary, no force 
can compel it, no intereſt can bribe it, it tram- 
ples upon treaſure, it looks down upon ſtation ; 
in nature, in humanity, in friendſhip, and in 
love, the heart is the fountain of ſentimental 
delights, the only ſource of all enjoyments 
that are worthy of man; were I poſſeſſor of 
the univerſe, were J even poſſeſſed of my 
Loviſa, did I deem myſelf at the ſame time 
an-alien to her heart, the world and Louiſa 
would be no more to her Harry, than earth is 
to the cameleon who lives upon air; and all 
the wealth or honours that this world can be- 
ſtow are of no ſignification or importance to 
me, but as a means to attach the perſon of 
my bleſſing to the ſacred and diviner poſſeſſion 
of her heart, 


I do not yet deſpair of accompliſhing that 
bliſsful union; a letter from my ſiſter, filled 
with the praiſes of my Louiſa, joined to the 
interceſſion of his amiable counteſs, has ſoft- 
ened my father's heart in our favour ; his re- 
ſolution is ſtaggered, he wiſhes to ſee you; for 

| what 


Wi.” 


what purpoſe I am ignorant, but I hope every 
thing. He ſays he would invite you hither, 
but that he ſuppoſes you are too proud to ac- 
cept of his invitation; ſurely when he is thus 
intereſted by the bare deſcription of your ex- 
cellence, at your appearance every objection 
muſt vaniſh, My Louiſa,—might I dare to 
propoſe, - you underſtand me, — conſider, my 
angel, that the certain happineſs or miſery of 
my life depends on the reſult of my father's 
determination; my mother herſelf, if you con- 
ſent, will go down and attend you hither ; I 
know you are capable of ſacrificing a great 
deal, where the happineſs of the perſon that 
you love is at ſtake; I feel alſo moſt ſenſibly 
the many reaſons which punctilio, delicacy, 
and a conſcioufneſs of worth would urge againſt 
your compliance with a requeſt which J hard- 
ly dare to make; but O, if indeed you love 
your Harry, let the tranſporting hope that the 
event may ſucceed to our wiſh, obliterate every 
other conſideration, 


On my knees I entreat you will uſe your 
utmoſt intereſt with my honoured friend and 
inſtruQtor, to obtain if poſſible his conſent ; 


but there is the doubt, there is the dread, 
| left 


(mp: 1 
leſt a ſenſe of honour, and a pride that is but 
too well juftified ſhould influence him to reje&t 
the only means that opens a proſpeQ of hap- 
pineſs to your Harry, I ſhall wait your an- 
ſwer with the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe, I will 
not tell you, becauſe it is impoſſible to expreſs 
the eſteem, the love, the warmth of paſſion 
that glows in the heart of your 


H. Morpaunt. 
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LE TT EX XXX V. 
Miſs WyNnDHAM to Miſs RochpAL3I. 


Dove- brook, 


V * HA T a hand, trembling, and ſcarcely 
able to hold the pen ! I fit down to inform my 
Henrietta of my preſent embarraſſing ſituation, 


This morning I received a letter from Lord 
Mordaunt, expreſſive of the warmeſt eſteem 
and the moſt paſſionate regard ; he ſeems to 
think Lord Granville will yet conſent to our 
--Anion ; he relents, he wiſhes to ſee me, but 
thinks me too proud to accept of his invita- 
tion, though his counteſs would herſelf be the 
bearer of it, and accompany my father and 
myſelf to London. My Harry urges my com- 
pliance in the moſt delicate manner you can 
Imagine; ſurely there is nothing which virtue 
would permit, that I would not ſacrifice with 
tranſport to his happineſs, and Lord Gran- 

8 ville 
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ville muſt think me proud indeed, ſhould I re- 
ject a ſolicitation that does me the higheſt ho- 
nour. | 


But I know not what to think of my father's 
conduct on this occaſion, nor can I account for 
his agitation and extraordinary expreſſions. 


T encloſe to you copies of Lord Mordaunt's 
letters, which I put together this morning in- 
to my father's hands. As he peruſed the firſt 
I obſerved his countenance change, and that 
he aſſumed a look of more haughtineſs than 
ever I had ſeen him put on; he returned me 

the letters, frowned, bit his lip, and traverſed 
the room, as if violently agitated with ſome 
ſtrange emotion; at laſt he approached me 
with a haſty ſtep, and ſeizing my hand, © They 
may be miſtaken, my Louiſa, cried he, they 
may yet find you a mate for a princely con- 
ſort, and that your alliance would ennoble in- 
ſtead of debaſing them.” What could he 
mean, Henrietta ?—l was ſo terrified, fo ſtruck 
with his air and manner, but above all with his 
expreſſions, that I had not power to reply, but 
preſented him with my Harry's laſt letter, which 
he had not yet read. 


He 
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He appeared pleaſed with the warmth of 
affection which every line of it conveyed, but 
when he came to that part which contains Lord 
 Granville's invitation, he ſtarted, feemed to 
ponder a while, as on ſome important event, 
and ſuddenly retired. 


I have not ſeen him ſince, he has been up- 
wards of an hour alone in his ſtudy, and I 
immediately took up the pen to give you an 
account of his very myſterious conduQt, a thou- 
ſand ideas ruſh upon my mind, I am perplex- 
ed, I am aſtoniſhed, I know not what to think. 


But ſtill remain my Henrietta's moſt affec- 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


The Counteſs of JersEy to Miſs War- 
POLE. 


Jerſey Grove. 


My Emily, they are arrived,—the tedi- 
ous hours of abſence are at length elapſed, 
and my beloved Lord is reſtored to the arms 


of his happy Eliza. 


My aunt too, but how ſhall I deſcribe her 
to you ?—in what language ſhall I paint the 
gentle reſignation, the meek endurance of 
grief that is pourtrayed in her angel face ? 
which is '(our ſweet Louiſa excepted) the 
lovelieſt I have ever ſeen; nay, there is a re- 
ſemblance too, and that as ſtriking as to ſur- 
prize me; then her form is harmony itſelf, 
and her voice tuned to a cadence that is even 


affect- 
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affectingly ſweet; dear amiable ſufferer, my 
Emily—it ſhall be the delightful ſtudy of my 
life, to be the comfort and conſolation of hers ; 
my attention, my affectionate aſſiduity, ſhall 
win her from the recollection of her griefs, 
and ſooth her gentle boſom to peace, if, as I 
very much fear, it ſnould never be ſuſceptible 
of happineſs. | 


I juſt ſnatch a few moments to inform you 
of their arrival, while my lord is perufing the 
packet that Mrs. Chalmers deſired ſhould be 
given to him. I wonder what it can contain ? 
there was ſomething very myſterious in that 
woman, and I own myſelf not only curious 
but impatient to know the purport of her ma- 
nuſcript.—Farewell for a moment, now for 
the contents of this extraordinary packet, 


I am tranſported, —I ſcarcely breathe, my 
head is almoſt -giddy with this exceſs of hap- 
pineſs.—Gracious God, how juſt, how won- 
derful are thy diſpenſations I our Louiſa,— 
ſhe is no other than the daughter, and her 
father the much deceived, and long lamented 
huſband of the counteſs of Arundel. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Chalmers, (O may her ſufferings and 
repentance be accepted as an atonement of 
her crimes,) ſhe was the guilty but unfortu- 
nate wretch, who . betrayed the beſt of miſ- 
treſſes, the moſt amiable of women |! I have 
already given you her hiſtory, as related by 
the father of my lord, what remains of it 
from the time ſhe parted from him is totally 
unintereſting, ſuffice it to ſay, that by a ſeries 
of misfortunes ſhe was again reduced -to the 
ſtate of miſery in which the ſweet compaſſion 
of our Louiſa found her. ; 
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Thou gracious power, that has ſo wonder- 
fully conduced thy lovely votary to happineſs, 
prepare her heart to receive, and endue her 
with ſtrength to ſuſtain it. Indeed, my friend, 
I know not how to a&t in this perplexing par- Fol 
ticular,—the ſurprize, the. joy, the ſudden # 1 
tranſition from the depth of miſery to the i 
higheſt tranſport ! ſhe will never, I fear, be 
able to ſupport it, but the diſcovery muſt be 
made, let the conſequence be what it will, 

and J go to hazard the trial. 


I thank God, it is over, and the flill lives 
lives to happineſs, to rapture. By the gen- 
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tleſt degrees I unfolded myſelf to. her, and 
ventured to diſcloſe to her view the dazzling 


proſpect of the bliſs that awaited her. As J 


went on, her pulſe, her very breath was ſuſ- 


pended, while her ear drank in with eager 
_ tranſport every word that I uttered; at laſt 


ſhe dropped on her knees, and cloſing her eyes, 
and raiſing her trembling hands, ſhe attempt- 
ed an ejaculation of thanks, but fainted quite 


away. 


When her ſenſes returned, ſhe threw her 
dear arms round my neck, and claſped me to 


Heer boſom, while tears of joy and gratitude 


deprived her of the power of utterance. She 
knows not yet how ſmall a diſtance divides her 
from the beloved of her heart; I have told her 
that her huſband and daughter ſtill live, and 
are in this kingdom, but did not dare to ven- 
ture any farther, It will require the niceſt 


circumſpection to manage their interview in 


ſuch a manner, as to prevent its being fatal to 
them both. 


All my cares are now vaniſhed. My bro- 
ther and his Louiſa will be happy, as every 


obſtacle to their union is removed ; but I will 
not 


L; ] 
not inform my father that it is ſo, as I have 
ſome reaſon to hope that he will conſent to her 
becoming his daughter, even whale he thinks 
her diveſted of every advantage that he for- 
merly deemed of eſtimation, | 


Yours ever and ſincerely, 


E. J ERS. 
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LETTER XXXVII 


III WyxpHan to Miſs RochDALE. 


Dove-b rook, 


O My beloved Henrietta, rejoice with your 
Louiſa; my mother I have found a mo- 
ther, my friend, and oh !—ſuch a one !—but 
you ſhall hear.— 


Yefterday morning my father received a 
meſſage from Lady Jerſey, informing him 
that the Earl was returned, and requeſted 
to ſee him immediately and alone, as he had 
ſome matters to communicate that concerned 
him very nearly, : . 


My 


. [28187 ] 


My father inftantly obeyed the ſummons, 
and did not return till evening; he entered 
with an air of triumph, he flew towards me, 
and caught me in his arms. Weep no more, 
my Louiſa, he exclaimed, be well, be hap- 
»Py 3 prepare your heart for a. diſcovery, that 
will fill, that will oppreſs it with delight, pre- 
pare it for the reception of '3 mother, my 
*child, the, deareſt, the tendereſt of mothers, 
that lovely, that beloved wife, whom I have 
ſo long lamented as loſt, all gracious Pro- 
vidence has at length reſtored her to us, 
and ſhe waits with eager impatience to be- 
bold . 


\ 


Paint. to yourſelf my emotions, I was almoſt 
breathleſs, with ſurprize and joy; my father 
ſupported me trembling to the carriage, the 
horſes. flew like lightning, and ſtopped in 0 
few moments at Jerſey Grove. 


He led me into the W his counte- 
nance glowing with delight. I felt myſelf all 
over agitated, in a manner that I know not 
how to deſcribe, and did not dare to lift- up 
my eyes, till I heard a voice exclaim in ma- 
ternal . Ah! it is the my heart tells 
me 
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„ 
me it can be no other than my Louiſa; 1 
fainted in her arms, while they ſtrained me to 
her boſom, but returning ſenſe reſtoted me to 
the dear delight of beholding her. 


Oh, my Henrietta |——but TI have not yet 

told you all. I may look up without preſump- 
tion to my Harry. Lord Granville will no 
longer heſitate at giving his conſent, that I 
ſhall be bleſſed in the power of imparting 
happineſs to my beloved. I encloſe you a 
packet, which contains my mother's hiſtory, 
and I will unfold to you a ſeries of moſt aſto- 
niſhing events, by which you will find that'my 
father is no longer Mr. Wyndham, but Henry 
Far! of Arundel, with a fortune of at leaſt 
30,000 |. per ann. O that my brother was 
living to inherit it.— A ſudden thought has 
Juſt now ſtruck me; your St. Alnais, your 
lover, 'was not he ſuppoſed to have been killed 
at the battle of Fontenoy? and did not he allo 
tear himſelf away from the arms of an ador- 
ing parent? of a mother too Gracious 
powers [—if it ſhould be ſo?—But now I re- 
collect, the name which my mother aſſumed 
was not St. Alnais, but De Rouviere; yet 
h might 
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might he not have altered his name for a thou- 
ſand reaſons? Write I entreat you inſtantly, 
and reſolve Me, 


Yours ever 


Lovisa. 


LETTER XXXVII. 
The ſame to the ſame. 


Dove- brock. 


Burs S me! my dear Henrietta } what 
can be the meaning of your ſilence ? not a line 
have I had from you ſince you left the coun- 
try, —happy as I am at preſent, the bare idea 
of your being involved in any diſtreſs, fills my 
heart with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, 
but yet I hope they are without foundation. 


I ſhall be with you ſhortly ; the Earl and 
Countefs of Jerſey inſiſt on our accompanying 
them to London, where they will introduce 
my father to Lord Granville, not as Farl of 
Arundel, but plain Mr. Wyndham. There is 
a circumſtance, though in their plot, which 
diſtreſſes me a good deal ; my Harry, they ſay, 


muſt not be made N with our happi- 
neſs. 


C39 } 

neſs. They will have it that his ſurprize and 
joy will be the greater, if the diſcovery is not 
made till he firſt receives Lord Granville's 
conſent to his union, with plain, ſimple Louiſa, 
untitled, ' undiftinguiſhed by any favours of 
fortune; theſe reaſons are very inſufficient to 

me, however I muſt acquieſce. 


I entreat you will write an immediate an- 
ſwer to this, or I ſhall not be here to receive it, 
as we ſet out for London in a very few days. 


2. 
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Miſs Rocuvars to Lady Lovisa Win- 
e eee GROVE, 


n 9 
. W 4 L 3 # » * 


O MY Loviſa, my lovely friend, blame 
not my ſilence, impute it not to want of affec- 
tion; alas I it is with grief, with agony of 
heart, that your entreaties at laſt conſtrain me 
to write, to daſh your cup of happineſs with 
the intelligence I muſt impart. 


My St. Alnais—ah, my God !—he is dy- 
ing,=the gentleſt, the ſweeteſt, the nobleſt, 
— 0h ! my breaking heart land he loved me 
too,—loved me but too well,—how could 1 
ſuppoſe that he did not ?—circumſtanced as he 
was, how could he have acted otherwiſe than 
he did? 


This 5 
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This long time I have obſerved' an increaſ- 
ing languor and dejeCtion on his ſpirits, in- 
deed they always ſeemed oppreſſed by ſome 
mental malady, but within theſe few weeks 
paſt, his health has been viſibly declining 
however he appeared to do his utmoſt to 
conceal it, and accompanied us to town with a 
chearfulneſs more conſtrained than I had ever 
known it before. 


| The day after our arrival, my brother call- 
ed me aſide, Tell me, Henrietta, ſaid he, 
what are your thoughts of my friend? I be- 
lieve I can gueſs at them pretty -nearly alrea- 
dy, but it is now neceſſary that I ſhould be 
aſſured of your real ſentiments concerning 
him.—Forgive me, my ſiſter, (for he obſerv- 
ed by my colouring and confuſion, that I was ® 
not prepared for the queſtion,) I would not 
wiſh to offend your delicacy, but I cannot bear 
to ſee my friend unhappy ; he loves you with 
an ardour as generous as it is tender: *tis true 
he never made me the confident of his affec- 
tion, but then is not his reſerve in that parti- 
cular, a convincing proof of his honour, when 
his look, his airs the involuntary glow of his 
cheek, and ſoftened tenderneſs of his voice ; 
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and manner whenever he approaches or ad- 


dreſſes you, are undoubted indications of a 
paſſion,. which I ſee he is determined to die 
rather than reveal, leſt its motive ſhould be 
miſtak en for a ſordid baſeneſs, of which he is 


incapable, or that he ſhould hazard thè re- 


pulſe which he deems due to his temerity. 


Permit me then to make him a propoſal, 
which I doubt not he will accept with the 
greateſt tranſport. I will tell him that I have 
this long time obſerved what he took ſuch 


| Pains to conceal, and that T will take it upon 


myſelf to reconcile my father to your union, 
and leave it to him to lolicit mu conſent. 


But, my deareſt Fdward, cried 1 is it not 


* poſible that you may be miſtaken reſpeQing 


his regard for me, and then how mortifying to 
be rejected ?—O fear not for that, my ſiſter, 


"replied he, I am as confident of the ſtrength 


of his affection for you, as Tam of my own 


-exifterce. Here he haſtily left me, though 1 
rn after him Na to return. 


** 


# , | 
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I retired to my chaniber in a frame of mind 


"which it 1s W to deſcribe, and waited 
512 | £ | the 
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the event with the moſt anxious impatience ; 
evening came, but no news from Edward. 
My father and mother were from home, and 
upon the ſummons to tea, I met him alone in 
the parlour, his countenance was clouded with 
chagrin, and I almoſt feared to aſk him what 
was become of his friend. I underſtand that 
queſtion, my dear Henrietta, replied he; I was 
not miſtaken, he loves you with the moſt paſ- 
ſionate fondneſs, yet he rejects the only means 
by which he can ever hope to become yours. 
It was with the moſt lively gratitude he heard, 
and with the deepeſt anguiſh he ſeemed eon- 
ſtrained to refuſe his acquieſcence in the pro- 
poſal I made him, yet paſſion blinded me at 
the time to the ſingular nobleneſs of his con- 
duct, and I fearT reſented with too much harſh- 
neſs my diſappointment ; he wept, he preſſed 
me in his arms, he acknowledged that he loy- 
ed you from the firſt moment he beheld you, 
that his paſſion increaſed with his knowledge 
of your diſpoſition, to an ardency that was by 
much too great for his peace, that it had al- 
ready made him miſerable, but ſhould never 
make him baſe, and that you ſhould at leaſt 
have no reaſon to deſpiſe him for meanly tak- 
ing n of a generoſity (which perhaps 

K 2 1 
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might draw upon me my father's ſevereſt in- 
dignation) to ſteal into an alliance of which be 
was > unworthy. | 


HE wid provoked, diſappointed, my pride was 
hurt, and the firſt wiſh of my heart was fruſ- 
trated. I replied with pique, What then] you 
chuſe to hold me under eternal obligations! 
and do not think I even merit the pleaſure of 
being grateful,—you reje& my ſiſter too, ſhe 
is it ſeems unworthy your acceptance; tell not 
me of your paſſion, you never loved her, but 
it is very well, ſir,— 1 do not deſire that you 
ſhould at all conſtrain your inclinations in this 
reſpect, for be aſſured Tam too conſcious, and 
too proud of my Harriet's perfections to force 
them upon the notice of any man. He ſeized 
my arm, with a look of diſtraction, he would 
have ſpoke, but I tore myſelf from him, and 
flung haſtily out of the room. 


I have now confeſſed to you, my deareſt ſiſter, 
the faultineſs of my conduct, and muſt have a 
promiſe of your forgiveneſs, ſince my affection 
for you alone was the cauſe of my having act- 
ed amiſs in this affair. | 


I could 
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I could anſwer-him only with my tears, but 
how was  my- diſtreſs augmented, when the 
ſervant entering told us, he went to inform 
Monſieur St. Alnais that we waited tea, but 
that no body anſwering, tho? he tapped re- 
peatedly at the door, he opened it ſoftly, and 
ſaw him ſtretched on the bed, weeping, and 
ſeemingly in the greateſt affliction. 


e 
My brother ſtarted from his chair, and turn- 
ed as pale as death; he flew to the chamber 
of his friend, and found him indeed as he fear- 
ed, in the utmoſt agony of diſtreſs. He threw 
himſelf beſide him on the bed, and preſſing 
him in his arms, entreated with tears his for- 


giveneſs. In what have you, in what could 


you have offended me, replied the amiable, 
the generous ot; Alnais; no, alas! it is I my= 


ſelf, who am the only object of my own re- 


ſentment; as long as my Edward, and his 
lovely ſiſter were happy, I mourned but in ſe- 
cret the ſeverity of my fate; orphaned, out- 


caſt from the world, tortured with the pangs 


of hopeleſs paſſion, one only conſolation re- 
mained to ſweeten the bitter, cup of anguiſh, 


a friend, the deareſt, the beſt beloved of 


friends, 
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Ag 1 
friends, and is too caſts me from him f he 
thinks me proud, inſenſible, ungrateful ; he 
is grieved, he is offended at me, and that, 
however involuntary, on my part, however 
impoſſible to be avoided. I can AG 
my ſelf that. 


Edward aid all in his power to calm the 
agitation of his mind ; he aſſured him in the 
tendereſt manner, that the ſudden diſappoint- 
ment of his firſt and favourite with was alone 
the cauſe of thoſe harſh expreſſions, the re- 
collection of which now gave him fo much 
pain, that he now ſaw and admired, though 
he could not but regret the extreme noble- 
neſs of his conduct; that he was now become, 
if poſſible, dearer to him than ever, and that 
he would ceafe to importune him upon a ſub- 
jet which occaſioned him ſo much diſtreſs, 
but leave it to friendſhip and his own heart, 
to determine him in what manner he would 


They embraced, and my brother ſeeing him 
exceſſively agitated, left him to repoſe, and 


came to inform me of what had paſſed; my 
| tears 


BW 


tears flowed” in abundance, they would not be 
reſtrained, though I feared that he might con- 
ſider them as a reproach, and perhaps be of- 
fended with me; but my foreboding heart an- 
ticipated its preſent miſery, and its n 
would have vent. | 


My father and mother did not return till 
late, and I haſtened to bed that they might 
not perceive the dejection of my ſpirits. Next 
morning, upon enquiring of Edward for his 
friend, ke told me with an air of the deepeſt 
affliction, that he was then extremely ill, and 
in a very high fever; to you I need not ſay 
how this intelligence ſhocked me, till my fears 
were alarmed by the idea of loſing. I was ig- 
norant of the ſtrength of my affection for 
him, and that and my tears almoſt- deprived 
me of reaſon, 


FT, 


I no longer ſtudied to conceal the ſecret of 
my heart; I called repeatedly on his name, T 
entreated permiſſion to attend him; my dear- 
eſt mother ſtrove in vain to hide from my fa- 
ther the exceſs of my grief. He heard, he 
was enraged at it; he entered my chamber 
| with 


* 
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with a face and voice of fury, raved, curſed 


| his own ſtupid folly, for being ſo long blind 
to my romantic paſſion, and declared that if 


J did not give up all thoughts of this upſtart 
ſoldier. of fortune, (as he termed him,) he 
would caſt me alike from his love as his pro- 
tection. 


Never, never, will I ceaſe to love thee, my 
. J exclaimed with a deſperate cou- 
rage, O my God (and I dropped on my knees) 
Preſerve him, heal him, reſtore him to my 
aching heart, or join us in death together, 
ſince without him nothing in life can afford 
me the ſmalleſt conſolation; my father looked 
ſternly at me, muttered a aurſe, n ** out 
7 the room. 20:27 Wo fila 

'Woutd to heaven * was like you, my nn 
my ſaint-like Louiſa, that I could mingle a 


little patience, a little reſignation with my 
griefs, — but yet,—the diſtraQting cavſe..- 


. 
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He ſtill continues extremely ill, and raves 
Jam told inceſſantly: of his mother and me. 
They will not let me even ſee him; they are 
* | all, 
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all, all againſt me, even Edward himſelf de- 
nies me this ſmall comfort; poor Edward, he 


is wild, frantic with apprehenſion at the dan- 
ger of his beloved friend; I do not think he 


would ſurvive his death, and what then, oh | 


what would be the fate of your 


+ 


* 


H. Ro chpDALxE. 
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LETTER XI. 


Lord Mozpaunt to Cranes ASHWORTH, 
CFE Eſq; at Bath. 


Berkley Square. 


| > Jp my moſt ſanguine, my moſt extra- 
vagant hopes of happineſs am I blefſed, my 
dear Charles. I wiſhed, but ſearcely ventured 
to hope, that Mr. Wyndham would accept of 
my father*s invitation. I was therefore ſur- 
prized and overjoyed at receiving a letter from 
my ſiſter, informing me that her huſband was 
returned, and that my Louifa and her father 
intended to accompany them both. to London. 
I would have flown to meet and eſcort them 
hither, but my father was ſomething indiſpoſed, 
and requeſted I would wait their arrival. 


„ came. I welcomed Mr. Wyndham, 
my ſiſter, and her lord with a joyful, but 


haſty embrace, and took no notice at all of a 
| ſtrange 


2 [ 203 1 | | 
ſtrange lady who came in their company, but 
ſeizing the hand of my Louiſa, and preſſing it 


to my heart, I led her trembling to my fa- 
ther's apartment. 


He roſe at her entrance. —Miſs Wyndham, 
my deareſt father, ſaid I: he came forward, 
he took both her hands, and regarded her with 
a mixture of admiration and reſpect. I never 
ſaw her look ſo exquiſitely lovely; a bluſh of 
the ſweeteſt, the moſt delicate ſenſibility, al- 
ternately coloured and deſerted her cheek, 
while her gentle timid eye was modeſtly avert- 
ed from his gaze. Charming girl! at laſt he 
exclaimed with fervour; upon my ſoul, ſhe is 
a charming girl ! do not tremble my ſweet one, 
I would not diſtreſs or offend you for the world, 
and in ſpight of that world I muſt love and 
admire you. She raiſed his hand to her lips; 
he was affected, his eye filled. Sweet girl, he 


N 


again repeated, and preſſed her to his boſom. 


He then led her to a chair, ſeated himſelf be- 
ſide her, held her hand in his, and continued 
gazing in her bluſhing face. 5 


I left the room for a moment, and returned 
with Mr. Wyndham. Lord Granville again 
| roſe, 
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roſe, and came forward. The father of my 
joveh) Louiſa, my deareſt fir, ſaid I. — They 
approached, they gazed at each other, and 
both, as if agitated by the ſame emotion, 
changed colour, and ſeemed deprived of the 
power of utterance; at laſt my father ex- 
claimed, What is it you ſay?— Wyndham! 
Wyndham |—I ſhould know that face.—It is 
my Arundel, my Henry,—they ruſhed to each 
other's arms. My Sedley, my beloved friend, 
cried Mr. Wyndham, it is indeed your Arun- 
del, your happy Arundel, who embraces you. 


I wilt. not attempt to deſcribe their tran- 
ſports, my own were beyond the power of 
expreſſion. I flew to my Louiſa, who ſtood 
trembling with aſtoniſhment and joy. I caught 
her ta my boſom with-filerit * and 9 
her fo: _— beating heart. | 


; marble Mr. Wyndtiam, whom we muſt 
now ſtile Lord Arundel, went out, and quickly 
rekurned with a lady, (the ſame who had eſ- 
caped my notice,) and introduced her to my 
father as his wife: he embraced her as an old, 
and very dear acquaintance. This was all a 


myſtery to me. I returned to my Loviſa with 
3701 aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhment, and aſked her if ſhe had indeed 
a mother-? ſhe replied in the affirmative, but 
that it was not many days ſince-ſhe had found 


her, and that her father and Lady Jerſey had 


deſired that ſhe might not mention any thing 
of it to me, as the diſcovety could not be 
made without making me acquainted with 
their rank, and her-father determined to keep 


that concealed till he ſhould try if generoſity | 


and affection alone would be ſufficient to get 
the better of Lord Granville's prejudice, and 
induce him to conſent to our happineſs. 


When we were all a little compoſed, Lord 
Granville turned to me, and taking my hand 
and cloſing it with that of my Louiſa, and 
raiſing his eyes to heaven Thou haſt already 
paired” theſe hearts, my God, he exclaimed, 
1 joined their hands while infants, and prayed 
that they might live to this extatic period; 
praiſed be thy name, and thy indulgent Provi- 
dence that has thus happily accompliſhed my 
wiſh; I here join them a ſecond time, and en- 
treat thy bleſſing upon them. How awful, 
how tranſporting this benediction ! I ſhould be 


all rapture, if my Louiſa's dejeQion did not 
Goon my joy; ſhe has a friend, an amiable 


friend 
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friend who is in very great affliction, and ſhe 
is gone to comfort the poor mourner; I juſt 
ſnatch a few moments to write while ſhe is 
abſent. ; 


With my firſt leiſure I will give you the 
hiſtory of her amiable parents, it is indeed a 
ſeries of moſt intereſting events. You will 
wonder perhaps that Lord Arundel ſhould be 
ſurprized at meeting an old and quondam friend 
in my father, when he knew that a perſon of 
that title reſided in this kingdom; but when 
they laſt parted, my father was only baron of 
Sedley, and he had no expeQation of the Gran- 
ville title or eſtate; he ſucceeded however as 
next heir to both on his return from France, 
as the only ſon of the late earl died of a fall 
from his horſe, and his father did not long 
ſurvive him. | 


Adieu, —my angel is returned,—not a ſyllable 
more ſhould the wealth of "= Indies . 
from your 


H. MoRDAUNT. 


LET. 
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EET 1 u. 
Miſs RochpALE to Lady WIL MO r. 


O My dear, deareſt Lady Wilmot, ſuch 
happineſs | ſuch an unexpected diſcovery l my 
St. Alnais,—he has found a mother,—a father, 3 
—a ſiſter, — he recovers, he lives, and lives for [ 
his Henrietta. Lord Charles Wingrove, (for ö 
ſuch is now his title,) the brother of my Lou- 
iſa, in fortune more than my equal, in rank ſo 7 
much my ſuperior, can have no doubt of my 
father's approbation. 


I was obliged to conclude my laſt in a hur- 
ry, to receive my lovely friend and her mo- 
ther, who arrived in town that day with. Lord 
and Lady Jerſey. I flew to embrace her, and 
ſhe preſented me to the Counteſs of Arundel 

her 
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her mother, who ſaluted me with politencſs 
and affection; Louiſa told me ſhe had hinted 
to her mother her ſuſpicions concerning St. Al- 
nais, and ſhe requeſted, if poſſible, that ſhe 
might be permitted to ſee him. I replied that 
he was then delirious and very ill, but that if 
ſhe and the counteſs would walk up ſtairs, I 
would try if it would be allowed us to com- 
ply with her deſire, She eagerly aſſented, and 
followed with Louiſa to his anti-chamber. I 
opened the door ſoftly, beckoned my brother 
to come out, and informed him of my er- 
rand. He bowed reſpectfully to the counteſs, 
ſighed deeply, and taking her _ led her 
into the chamber. 


ene a I file after. St. Alnais was 
aſleep, his face. was half averted, and Lady 
Arundel gazed in ſilence on the bed, as if 
afraid to approach; at laſt he uttered ſome 
incoherent ſentences, ſeemed diſturbed. by an 
| uneaſy dream, and called repeatedſy on his mo- 
ther and me. 


a She ſlarted at the ſound of his voice, and 
ſtepping up with quickneſs, and bending over 
him, ſhe ſuddenly W her hands together, 
and 
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and exclaimed, O, my ſon, my ſon !—have 1 
then found you, but to loſe you, my child; 
ſhe ſaid no more, her voice faltered, her limbs 
trembled, and ſhe would have fallen to: the 
ground, had we not ſupported, and placed her 
in a chair, | | 


St. Alnais waked at the noiſe ; he turned and 
gazed at her for a moment, and ſpringing up 
in the bed, he, feebly articulated, My mother— 
oh !—and fainted away. 


I know nothing of what 'followed, I was 
inſenſible to every thing about me; on open- 
ing my eyes, I found myſelf on my own bed, 
my mother, Edward, and Louiſa beſide me. 
I was alarmed, I ſcreamed out, Ah! he is 
dead! he is dead why elſe thoſe tears ?— 
Not fo, my deareſt Henrietta, ſaid my bro- 
ther, he is now fully apprized of his happineſs, 
and I truſt that the event will be ſalutary; you 
will now be ſuffered to attend him, and admi- 
niſter the only medicine he at preſent ſtands 
in need of, to ſee, to hear you; what was for- 
merly the ſource of his diſquiet, Will now be 
of the greateſt efficacy in contributing to his 
cure, | 


Thus 
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Thus you find me, my dear Lady Wilmot, 
the happieſt, at leaſt one of the happieſt of 
my ſex. My Charles has already ſeen his fa- 
ther, and lovely ſiſter, the interview was ex- 
ceedingly affecting; the Earl preſſed me ten- 
derly in his arms, called me generous girl, 
his daughter, his other Louiſa. My poor Fd- 
ward is almoſt wild with joy. Lord and Lady 
Jerſey, and Lord Granville too have been here, 
what a numerous, what a happy family ſhall 
we be! 


My Charles is now able to riſe, and dreſs; 
he will not ſuffer me a moment from his ſide. 
J fit by him, and read, and work, and chat by 
turns; he liſtens to me delighted, he holds my 
hand in his, he preſles it alternately to his lips 
and his boſom. 1 ſometimes ſteal a look, and 
find him gazing on my face, with the tear 
of tenderneſs, and tranſport trembles in his 


eye. 


Lady Jerſey tells me ſhe has already inform- 
ed you of every thing reſpecting the Earl and 
Counteſs of Arundel, How intereſting, how 
aſtoniſhing their hiſtory? how intricate the 
mazy windings through which they have been 

conducted 


ys. © 
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conduQed to happineſs ? Myſterious Provi- 
dence | never let the virtuous mind deſpair of 
thy protection. | 


Farewell, my beloved friend. Shall I not ſee 
you ſoon? will you not honour a certain event 
with your preſence ? nothing would then be 
wanting to the enjoyment of 


Your 


H. RochpALk. 
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